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FACT 8&8 COMMENT 


r THE old days the kitchen was an interesting 
feature of the house. There is no reason in 
the world why it should not be an interesting 
feature today. The efficiency men 
Why Not have introduced devices for lessen- 
Decorate ing labor in the kitchen; but the 
the Kitchen? decorator has left it as severely 
alone as the cellar, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is many a charming woman, 
especially of the younger element, who, today 
spends a good deal of her life in the kitchen. 

The observant decorator who did the lodge 
for Mrs. Whelen up in the Adirondacks went out 
of his way to make the kitchen charming. 

Oh, I can anticipate the humorous para- 
graphist in his suggestion that the range ought to 
be black with orange lids, and the sink decorated 
in Marie Antoinette instead of Mary Ann style; 
and the ash-can and the garbage-pail all brought 
into soft and harmonious relationship ; which 
same observations are quite superficial. 

It is only in recent years that the business 
man considered it in the slightest degree desirable 
to make his offices or his show-rooms attractive ; 
but today his business environment is very care- 
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fully planned ; while the business environment of 
his home—the kitchen—has been absolutely neg- 
lected. : 

There is room for thought along this line, 
especially if the kitchen occupant happens to be, 
as is so often the case, especially in recent years, 
“a lady who has no maid.” 

To go back to Colonial times, with its models 
of furniture and models of furnishings, it might 
be wise to consider a bit their kitchen models. 


| wad magazine and every paper in America is 
contributing much space to suggestions for 

the furnishing of the home. Most of the advice 
is of the amateur expert type, 

“Adaptability,” and seldom illuminative. The 
an Important one word that will give more 
Term guidance to either amateur or 
professional furnisher than any 

other word in the English language is “Adapta- 
bility.” It matters little whether it is color, de- 
sign, or structure—whether furniture or fabric; 
if it is not adaptable, it is not right. If it is not 
adaptable it has little value; and particularly it 
has little value in the shop. The buyer who buys 
without consideration for the usefulness of his 
purchase is simply piling up job lots on his floor. 
Today the big, old-fashioned steel engravings 
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that used to find a place in the home of every 
respectable American family are a drug on the 
market. The subjects are all right—‘Washing- 
ton at Mount Vernon,” “Washington at Valley 
Forge,” Pocahontas pictures, and the “Death of 
Webster”—but they are altogether too big for the 
modern house. In the auction shops they go beg- 
ging, and the smaller things are bought, for 
smaller wall space. 

They are not adaptable to the small room 
conditions which now generally prevail. We re- 
cently saw a tapestry, a beautiful thing. It was 
about 15 x 8 feet in size; but the subject ran the 
length instead of the width, and the value of the 
piece dropped immediately because it was not 
adaptable to the walls of the modern house. 


Ws the Association of American Museums, 
which includes all of the art and industrial 
museums of the United States, meets:at its an- 
nual convention in Washing- 
ton, May 12, Prof. Charles R. 
Richards will present a report 
of his survey of the industrial 
art situation of Europe. Mr. 
Richards returned from Europe April 8, after 
six months’ absence. He went thoroughly into 
the study of manufacturing conditions, and espe- 
cially in the field of design, his work being sup- 
plementary to the extraordinary Survey made by 
him in 1922, and published in book form under 
the title Art in Industry (the Macmillan Co.). 

Unquestionably this is one of the most im- 
portant books ever issued in the interest of the 
trade, being a report conducted under the aus- 
pices of the National Society of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and the Department of Education of the 
State of New York. It took two years to prepare 
its 500 pages, and involved the labor and thought 
of fifty of the leading men in industry. In the 
upholstery trade it had the active assistance of 
Charles Cheney, Albert Blum, W. G. Burt, Thos. 
F. Gurry, Sidney Blumenthal, ‘William Sloane 
Coffin, A. J. Graffin, John Snowden; in furniture, 
John P. Adams, Lachlan McLachlan, James Cris- 
well, Edward Nahon, and Embury Palmer; in 
wall-paper, Albert E. Lyons, Henry Burn, How- 
ard M. Heston, and T. S. Marshall. It analyzed 
the whole broad subject of art in its relations to 
industry; and on page 482 is to be found the 
following quotation: 


“One need in this complex situation is the 
enactment of a law that will protect designs from 
being copied or stolen. As a nation we find our 


Prof. Richards 
to Present New 
Art Survey 


of Doubtful 


designs and ideas in the art industries, not by 
originating, but by copying. Such a practice 
checks progress and advancement in quality. It 
penalizes the progressive and forward-looking 
manufacturer. A method of legal protection of 
designs that will be simple, inexpensive, and ef- 
fective in operation is unquestionably a great 
need in the situation. A copyright law formu- 
lated by the Design Registration League is short- 
ly to be brought before Congress, and it is to be 
hoped that it may present a solution of this very 
important question.” 

The preparation of “Art in Industry” cost 
in the neighborhood of $60,000 and two years’ 
labor. The supplementary report, covering the 
six months’ study of European conditions will be 
equally valuable, because indicating not only 
what Europe is doing for herself, but the rela- 
tions of its art and the availability of its designs 
to America. 


O- of the big department stores in New York 
has undertaken a sales promotion plan which 
has the merit of originality, at least. They an- 
nounce that on March 21 and 22 
they will make a-very generous 
reduction, and after those dates 
the prices will go back. They 
advertised, for instance, on 
March 21 and 22, Royal Wilton rugs, 9 x 12 feet, 
at $65. . After that date, $92. They advertised 
Chinese rugs, 8 x 10 feet, at $165; after that daté, 
$210; ruffled curtains, $1.25; after that date, 
$1.75 ; and so forth and so on ad infinitum. The 
result may be that March 21 and 22 were unusual 
sales days; but what has been the effect? We 
can hardly imagine that people will be inclined to 
buy after March 22, knowing that the things are 
from 40 to 90% higher. That kind of a sale may 
have bad after effects. There was a pair of 
sterling silver candlesticks offered during the sale 
at $7 ; after the sale, $15.50. With this one item in 
mind, what will be the attitude of the prospective 
customer? The fact that on one day it costs one 
price, and on the next day more than double will, 
we believe, create a serious prejudice. C.R.C. 


A Sales Plan 


Value 





“MAKING THE MOST OF SLIP COV- 
ERS” POSTPONED UNTIL MAY ISSUE 
gee article on “Making the Most of Slip Cov- 

‘ers,’ which we announced for this issue, had 
to be omitted, due to a delay in our art depart- 
ment in making up suggestive sketches. It will, 


however, be presented in our May issue and will 
be, we feel, none the less valuable to our readers 
because of its unfortunate postponement. 








THE Butea 


AND HIS PROBLEMS 


The Workroom. 


O MANY men the workroom represent not a 

single problem but rather a series of prob- 
lems, for the operation of a workroom has so 
many phases and touches the prosperity of the 
department in so many ways, and at so many 
points, that it is a rare thing to find a workroom 
that is wholly satisfactory. 

One of the first problems in connection 
with the operation of the workroom is that of 
personnel. One’s workroom can be no better 
than its staff and in these days when really skilled 
labor is scarce and difficult to satisfy, the matter 
of keeping a workroom manned to adequate 
strength, is by no means a simple task. It used to 
be comparatively easy to se- 
cure workroom. help, both 
executive and operative, but 
for a number of years, now, 
there has been a _ scarcity 
and, consequently, a great 
shifting about, from place to 
place, of workroom forces. 
There is a constant demand 
for foremen, measurers and 
estimators, and as there is not 
a sufficient number to go 
around there are always some 
workrooms that are operating 
short-handed. 

To meet this problem, we would suggest to 
the buyer that he undertake to train more work- 
room operatives and promote his executives from 
the ranks of his own workroom. 

The second problem in connection with the 
workroom is closely allied to the one we have 
just mentioned. It is the problem of expense. In 
many establishments, the buyer is required to 
show a merchandise profit on all workroom costs, 
a profit on labor, light, heat, power and space 
together with all other incidental expenses, such 
as telephone, carfare, special delivery, etc. In 
other establishments the workroom is. looked 


ment. 


The workroom is a defi- 
nite expense to be met 
week by week and it is 
the Buyer’s problem to 
conduct it in sucha way 
that it will be an auxili- 
ary rather than a dead 
weight on his depart- 


upon as a necessary investment to be considered 
not as a thing apart from the department, but as 
an adjunct to the department, which does well 
indeed if income breaks even with outgo. In 
some cases, also, the workroom is looked upon 
as a service department, which, whether or not 
self-sustained, adds to the possibilities of depart- 
ment sales, and creates good will as well as 
prestige. 

No matter how the workroom is looked upon 
by the store, it has a definite expense to be met 
week by week and it is the buyer’s problem to 
determine upon a plan which shall permit the 
operation of his workroom in such a way as to 
make it a desirable auxiliary 
of his department. 

In the minds of some buy- 
ers the workroom is more of 
a liability than an.asset, for 
out of its operation arise 
many complaints between the 
customer and the department. 

As one man put it, “When 
you sell goods over the coun- 
ter the sale is a complete and 
closed transaction with the 
wrapping of the goods. Put 
the same goods through your 
workroom and you never 
know when you have finished with them.” While 
there is some truth in this statement, most of the 
complaints concerning workroom service develop 
from faulty methods in the taking of an order, 
and these can be corrected. If the buyer, or the 
workroom superintendent, will devise forms 
which require proper workroom instructions and 
will insist upon these forms being correctly filled 
out before work is started much of the cause of 
friction between the customer and workroom will 
be automatically eliminated. 

. In the matter of complaints, however, we 
believe that the buyer should occupy an impar- 
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tial position, if he is the arbiter of the complaint, 
he should be as quick to rectify mistakes as he 
should be to oppose unwarranted and unreason- 
able demands on the part of the customer. A 
great deal of friction develops also because of 
broken promises in connection with workroom 
services, and a rigid supervision of promises, to- 
gether with the requirement that all promises 
shall be O’K.’d by the workroom superintendent, 
- and the workroom required to make good on such 
promises, should avoid friction on this account. 

Last of all we believe that every buyer would 
he benefited if he deliberately made himslf fam- 
iliar with the details of all service performed in 
his workroom. If he understands the actual me- 
chanics of the. kinds of work performed in his 
workroom, so much the better, but this may not 
be possible, except in the case of men who have 
come up through the workroom. Any average 
buyer can study out enough concerning the vari- 
ous processes carried on in his workroom to be 
able to discuss workroom problems with his sup- 
erintendent and know what he is talking about. 
There are no mysteries about shade cutting and 
hanging, upholstering, furniture finishing, drap- 
ery cutting and hanging or carpet and linoleum 
laying, nor is there any mystery about the meas- 
uring and estimating for these various things. In 
the last analyses they all represent applied intelli- 
gence, to which the buyer is no stranger and the 
understanding of conditions, which a knowledge 
of workroom practice gives to the buyer, is well 
worth the effort necessary to possess it. 

Just one word more; the workroom should 
be considered as a separate entity in its relation 
to the department. Whether it is a profit pro- 
ducer, an unwelcome necessity or a feeder of 
business because of service rendered, it should 
be made to stand upon its own feet. If it shows 
a loss, it is better to have that loss apparent on 
the face of its record than to have it absorbed 
by the more prosperous remainder of department 
interests. A facing of the facts may lead to a 
correction of faults, whereas the concealment or 
ignoring of true conditions seldom leads to 
reforms. 


The workroom will, perhaps, be always a prob- 
lem, but by the careful planning of order forms, 
by the rigid control of promises, by a knowledge 
of operating details and a close supervision over 
leaks and losses between department and work- 
room, the difficulties entailed may not be insur- 
mountable nor insupportable. 





FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


A DINNER TO MR. PARSONS 


| Spcceaw ALVAH ParRsONs was treated to a de- 
lightful surprise on the evening of Monday, 
April 7, at the Art-in-Trades Club. 

Mr. Parsons had been invited to take dinner 
with Edward Maag and had no intimation of 
the fact that he would be greeted by twenty-one 
of his former pupils of the Interior Decoration 
Classes of the West Side Y. M. C. A. 

The dinner was quite informal, William 
Sloane Coffin being master of ceremonies, and 
calling upon a number of those in attendance. 
Those present included: 


Donald Porteous, S. L. Adler, Karl Schmieg, 
H. Kotzian, Samuel MacMahan, Harry Mooney, 
Harold Burton, James Slater McHugh, William 
S. Coffin, Carl Haskell, H. Michaelyan, Geo. - 
Reinhard, Franklin Griffin, Edward Maag, Car- 
lisle Griffin, A. Rutledge Smith, James R. Connor, 
William Delve, J. C. Marks, Thomas Dunlop, 
Joe Doyle, R. H. Eglit, Frank Richardson, and 
Wm. P. Tarmey. 

The evening thus arranged was a graceful 
compliment to Mr. Parsons, in recognition of his 
influence in connection with the old Y. M. C. A. 
classes, and in being held at the Art-in-Trades 
Club, the organization which grew out of his 
classes, a happy setting was provided for a very 
enjoyable affair. 

After the dinner, Mr. Parsons was presented 
with a handsome traveling clock. 


HE Chicago office of Pickwick Draperies, Inc., 
in charge of Leo Herz and William Saks, has 
moved to 226 West Adams Street. 
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A BOUDOIR CORNER MADE CHEERFUL BY THE USE 
OF WALL PAPER 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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A COLONIAL INTERIOR FAITHFULLY REPRODUCED 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














THE STOsSY:. OF -BLOOR COVERINGS 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 


Early English 


T WAS from Spain that carpets were first 

introduced into England. When the Spanish 
ambassadors arrived in London to negotiate the 
marriage of Elinor of Castile with Edward I. 
they hung silks and tapestries on the walls of 
their lodgings in the temple and covered the floors 
with costly carpets. This luxurious display 
caused much sarcasm and abuse from the people 
of London. When Elinor arrived on the seven- 
teenth of October, 1255 and was conducted to 


Westminster Abbey through the city, it was hung: 


with tapestries and her lodgings were decorated 
with costly fab- 
rics and carpets 
after the Spanish 
fashion. 

These carpets 
are variously as- 
cribed to Coptic 
or Moorish slaves 
for two reasons; 
first, that work of 
the character rep- 
resented required 
long and arduous 
toil and was like- 
ly to be the work 
of those in servi- 
tude; and second, 
Christian Moors, 
as we have already stated, were the servants of 
the Spanish aristocracy under Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

Certain of the patterns and symbols, how- 
ever, are indubitably of Coptic inspiration and as 
there is no question of the presence of Copts in 
Spain in the Tenth Century, it is more than prob- 
able that Coptic weavers, the descendants of Copt 
emigrants (Egyptian Christians) perpetuated 
here the craft they had learned from their pro- 
genitors. The Copts, however, unlike the Jews 
and Moors, seem to have eventually merged with 





An early English rug of the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


the ruling race, for there is no record of their 
continuance as a separate people nor of their 
expulsion as was the case with the others men- 
tioned. 

Prior to the Nineteenth Century there was no 
very definite distinction between the fabrics used 
for floor coverings, for wall hangings and for 
furniture. The type of fabric which in the Ori- 
ent served only the purpose of a floor covering, 
when exported to northern and western Europe 
became a wall hanging, a furniture covering or a 
floor covering. Even the sacred fabrics of India 
which served ori- 
ginally as temple 
hangings became 
adapted to do- 
mestic uses when 
exported to Eu- 
rope. 

To quote some 
writer, “In north- 
ern and western 
Europe, they were 
at first almost ex- 
clusively used as 
counterpanes, ta- 
ble covers and 
wall hangings and 
only came into 
common use dur- 
ing the Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland and Great Britain, 
largely owing to spoliation of the Roman Cath- 
olic Churches and the scattering of their treasures 
amongst the reformed laity. In England ordinary 
cloths and even Oriental tapestries had been oc- 
casionally used for floor coverings from the Thir- 
teenth Century by the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic. Church and the nobility, but in the 
houses of the wealthy common people and even 
in the noble houses in the Seventeenth Century 
rushes were in general use. 
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“All herbes and flowers fragrante 
fayre and swete; 

Were strewed in halls and layd 
under theyr fete.” 


Even down to the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century the word carpet meant “any sort of cov- 
ering, either embroidered or woven, spread on a 
table, side board or couch, or hung from a door 
or window, or upon a wall, laid down on a stair- 
case or on a passage or floor.” 

In the Nineteenth Century carpets were 
largely withdrawn from their indiscriminate use 
and employed almost exclusively as floor cover- 
ings, the term being reduced to its present pre- 
cise interpretation : 

“A thick tapestry woven covering for floors.” 

In the “Comedy of Errors,” IV, 1, Antipho- 
lus refers to Adrian’s desk “that’s covered o’er 
with Turkish tapestry.” Shakespeare showed his 
interpretation of the term “carpet”. as a floor 
covering in his reference “Richard II,” III, 3, 
where Bolingbroke speaks of marching his troops 
“upon the grassy carpet of this plain.” In this 
was meant the plain before Flint Castle, but in 
“Pericles,” IV, 1, he uses the term in the Eastern 
sense as a hanging carpet when he causes Mari- 
ana to say: 


“T will rob Tellus of her weed 
To strew thy green with flowers; 


Front view of a carpet loom made by William Morris. 
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Rear view of a carpet loom made by William Morris. 


The yelloes, blues, the purple violets 
and marigolds 


Shall as a carpet hang upon thy 
grave.” 


The term carpet was also used to indicate 
knightly status and we find such phrases as car- 
pet-peer,, carpet-knight, carpet-squire, denoting 
men who frequented the tapestried chambers of 
kings and nobility; carpet-monger in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries meant a flat- 
terer, and the term carpet-trade flattery. 

Carpets of Oriental origin were frequently 
represented in the paintings of the early Italian 
and German masters, particularly during the late 
middle ages and in the early Renaissance, that is 
to say, from the Fifteenth to the Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. 

These, however, are generally of a crude 
type of design showing geometrical and distorted 
animal figures typical of Central Asia and Asiatic 
Turkey, and even the Persian carpets which be- 
gan to be imported during the later Renaissance 
are claimed to have been of the degenerate type 
imposed upon the manufacturers during the per- 
iod of Turan domination. To quote:a writer, 
“these are carpets now so extravagantly prized 
by wealthy but tasteless collectors, exquisitely fin- 
ished, even richly intertissued with gold and 

(Continued on page 121) 














AN ENGLISH RUG IN KNOTTED PILE, DATED 


Now in the South Kensington Museum, London. 








HARDWICK HALL, DERBYSHIRE IN THE DAYS BEFORE FLOOR COVERINGS 


The floors of even the wealthy, in those days, were strewn with rushes. 
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TAPESTRY GIFT TO AMERICA 
0 of the most interesting features to be 

shown at the exposition of French Art, to 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, April 22 to 
May 3, to further industrial relations between 
France and America, will be a tapestry woven at 
the Government Gobelin Tapestry Works in 
France to commemorate the departure of the 
American troops for France in the great war. It 
was designed by G. L. Jaulmes. This tapestry is 
a gift of the French Government to the American 
people and after the exposition will be perma- 
nently installed at the Philadelphia Art Museum. 
It is woven in silk in vivid and natural colors. It 
is of a generous size and took a little over five 
years to make. 





THE PLYMOUTH CARPET COMPANY’S 
SPRING SHOWING 
HE Plymouth Carpet Co., specializing in im- 
ported seamless tufted rugs and chenille roll 
goods have added a number of new patterns 
which will be a prominent feature of their line at 
the Fall opening. 

Two grades of chenille are carried in all the 
popular shades of grey, taupe, blue, green, etc., in 
all widths, as well as in plain band bordered rugs 
in a full range of sizes. In connection with this 
branch of the business, an efficient cut order de- 
partment is maintained as a convenience to the 
trade. 


MORTON BROS. INC. SHOW NEW 
LINES 

je show rooms of Morton Bros., Inc., 114 

East 25th Street, were recently rearranged 

and the color scheme of the woodwork changed 

to ivory to form an agreeable setting for the new 





lines of madras and grenadine, which have just 
been placed on display. 

The firm, whose announcement that they are 
sole selling representatives of Morton Bros. of 
Darvel, Scotland, appears upon another page, are 
showing complete new season’s lines of this well- 
known Scotch manufacturing firm, comprising an 
extensive range of white, ivory, ecru and colored 
madras and grenadine curtains and piece goods in 
two-tone and multi-colored treatments that are 
guaranteed fadeless. — 

In addition to piece goods which match the 
curtains, there are two-toned checks, cross-bar 
effects and iridescent gauze textures in a wide 
range of delicate shades. 

There is a strong range of figured net piece 


goods, some of them of very fine count, together 
with their other new fabrics, including casements, 
poplins, etc. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


W. Bupp, of Cheney Bros. gave a very in- 
¢ teresting talk to the members of the Art-in- 
Trades Club on the evening of March 20, his 
subject being “The Development of the Silk In- 
dustry in America from 1880 to 1920.” Mr. 
Budd’s remarks were prefaced by the exhibition 
of a collection of lantern slides, showing the vari- 
ous manufacturing processes in the Cheney Bros. 
mills, and there was on view, in the room, a num- 
ber of extraordinary samples which were supple- 
mented by those shown and explained by Mr. 
Budd in his talk. 

On the evening of March 27 Stewart Culin, 
of the Brooklyn Museum, explained and illus- 
trated the subject of “Beiderwand,” his very in- 
teresting talk being illustrated by a collection of 
samples of Beiderwand cloth, from the museum 
collection recently gathered by him in Europe. 

On Thursday evening, April 3, Francis 
Lenygon, of Lenygon & Morant, addressed the 
Round Table Meeting on the subject of wood 
carvings. Examples of extraordinary work, some 
of it dating back to the fourteenth century and 
including work produced in the shop of the 
brothers Adam, as well as a genuine Grinling 
Gibbons set, made the session one of extraordi- 
nary advantage to students of furniture design 
and ornament. 

At the noon day luncheon on Saturday, April 
5, a representative attendance of over sixty mem- 
bers was addressed by Raymond C. Knoeppel, 
governor of the Rotary Club, New York, this 
being the first of a series of Saturday noon day 
luncheons that has been planned for the immedi- 
ate future. 

On the evening of Thursday, April 10, F. W. 
Hodge, head of the Museum of the American 
Indian, addressed the Round Table Meeting on 
the subject of the manufacturers of Zuni. Mr. 
Hodge confined his talk to a very brief space, in 
order that the fullest opportunity might be given 
to the exhibition of a seven-reel film, showing 
customs and habitat of the Zuni Indians and their 
methods of making bowls and other utensils, 
blankets, bricks and various other domestic ac- 
tivities interesting because of their primitive 
procedure. 
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QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


LLOWING are the answers to last month’s 

questions. -New’ questions will be found in 
the center of the page. 

1. What is the best and least harmful method 
of home carpet cleaning? 

Rightly used, there is no question that the 
vacuum system of carpet cleaning is the best 
home method. Even this system, however, should 
be carefully emp’oyed. Too great a suction, 
coupled with a scrubbing operation or a scraping 
friction will injure the surface of the most sturdy 
floor coverings. Vacuum sweepers, therefore, 
should be used only when necessary and with 
utmost care at all times. 

2. What is lampas? 


5. What are samplers? 

The colloquial name for a representation in 
sample form, of various kinds of embroidery 
stitches. Samplers usually were the work of a 
learner and carried the name and date ‘of the 
person whose property and workmanship they 
were. 

6. What is lacquer? 

A substance used for wood finishing made 
from dissolved gums. These gums, principally 
from the Angia Simensis and the Thus Verniz, 
have the faculty, after the evaporation or oxidi- 
zation of the dissolving vehicle, of returning to 

the hard, resinous state, thus 


Originally East Indian 
printed silks. In modern ter- 


What is “‘ ply-wood’’? 
How is it used? 


forming a thin transparent, 
but solid surface upon the 
wood to which they have 





minology, a silk fabric having 2. How may artificial silk} .6n applied. 

satin woven figures on a dif- draperies be washed? Lacquer or lac was first 

ferent colored taffeta ground, 3 wpa¢ is «<crewel’’ work? employed in China and Japan 

sti for Cran SR aon Why so-called? as a finish for furniture and 
3. Is bullion fringe the 4. What is meant by “‘yarn- was known to the Japanese at 

same as tinsel fringe? dyed’’? least seven or eight centuries 
Yes and no. The term 5 Whatis<‘coin-spot’’ mus B. ns 

bullion has several meanings ; lin? nce more we urge our 

its primary meaning relating : : subscribers to send us their 

to solid gold or silver metal 6. What is meant by <‘schif- problems, which we will glad- 

as distinguished from base fii” embroidery? ly answer promptly. 


imitations. The term was first 

applied as a trimming description, to a twisted 
loop cord fringe the fibres of which were inter- 
twisted with strands of gold or silver metal, but 
for a great many years it has also been used to 
designate a fringe composed of twisted cords 
without the introduction of metal. 

4. What is Boule furniture? 

The term Boule or Buhl comes from the 
French cabinet maker Andre Charles Boule 
{ 1642-1732), who made a specialty of rich inlaid 
work, tortoise-shell, gold, copper and brass, much 
in vogue at the court of Louis XIV. 


WALL PAPER CONVENTION TO BE 
HELD IN JULY 

U was recently announced that the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association have selected the 
first Tuesday after the 10th of July as a definite 
date for each annual wall paper convention, 
which does away with all the uncertainty which 
has prevailed in previous years, when the date 
was movable and no one knew until almost the 
last minute, when the convention would occur. 
This new method of determination makes 

the convention, this year, take place on July 15. 
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PETER SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO. RE- 
DECORATE SHOWROOMS 
gawae upholstery wholesaler to completely 

reorganize and redecorate their show room 
is Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. The whole 
front of this firm’s premises on East 20th Street 
has been divided into several display compart- 
ments, separated from each other by low walnut 
partitions, the floor-covering being a deep-piled 
taupe carpet, and the furniture a number of in- 
teresting old pieces upholstered in coverings from 
stock, adding charm and atmosphere to the room. 
Back of the show-room is a long partition di- 
viding it from the stock room, and this is covered 
with movable leaves for the display of large sam- 
ples of the various goods carried in stock. High 
green enamelled steel racks are used in the stock 
room in place of the old low oak tables with a 
consequent increase in stock capacity in the room. 
In the show room proper is also located the sam- 
ple department, which was formerly on the 
mezzanine gallery. 
Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. are greatly to 


be congratulated on the work they have done in 
making their quarters so handsome and so well 
arranged for the convenience of their customers. 





NEW FABRIC CENTER PLANNED 

: hasta is being made to establish a new whole- 

sale neighborhood at 34th Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, a compromise on the uptown trend. 
A new building is going up at that location on the 
South-east corner and the builders announce that 
it will probably be ready for occupancy by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925. 

It is further announced upon good authority 
that Cheney Brothers will occupy four floors in 
this building. The structure will be twenty sto- 
ries high, and 11,000 sq. ft. on each floor. The 
building fronts 50 ft. on Madison Avenue and 
150 ft. on 34th Street, with a wing that runs 
down to 33rd Street. 


ie Monark is a new all-fibre rug stenciled in 
simple designs in a complete range of sizes, 
being shown by the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills. 


A hallway-breakfast room by Duncan Fraser, Inc. See text on opposite page. 











A CHARMING PENNSYLVANIA HOME 


DHERING to the Georgian and Queen 

Anne styles and their American equivalents, 
Duncan Fraser, Inc., have achieved the decora- 
tion of a beautiful home at Green Pond Farms, 
Bethlehem, Pa., for the owner, H. S. Snyder. 

The house, set in open rolling country, is in 
the Georgian-Colonial style and the fashion in 
which Mr. Fraser furnished it is quite appropri- 
ate to its size and surroundings. 

On one side of a loggia, in kasota stone fur- 
nished with wick- 
er furniture, is 
the dining room, 
the walls of which 
are panelled in 
oak with a carved 
mantel taken 
from an old Eng- 
lish mansion. Ex- 
cept for a built-in 
clock over the 
mantel and for 
family portraits, 
the soft brown 
color finish of 
the oak is the 
only wall decora- 
tion. The chairs 
of this room are 
covered in needle- 
point. The win- 
dow draperies are 
of «crewel work. 

Another pan- 
elled room is the 
library. Here walnut has been used and antique 
Georgian furniture, together with a very fine 
antique Adam marble mantel, emphasizes the 
old time atmosphere. 

The gun room, which is illustrated on this 
page, is one of the most interesting, though sim- 
ple, rooms in the house. It is panelled entirely 
in chestnut. It contains a beautiful lime stone 
fireplace and mantel, and a Welsh tile floor. A 





Gun-room in the Snyder home, decorated by Duncan Fraser, Inc. 


Queen Anne gate-leg table and comfortable 
leather upholstered arm chairs are the chief 
furnishings. The walls and mantel are attrac- 
tively decorated with trophies, ribbon awards, 
etc. 

Perhaps the most interesting bit in the house 
is a niche on the second floor hall, which we 
show in the opposite page. This is used as a 
breakfast room. The walls are covered with a 
gray tone verdure paper and the few pieces of 
furniture are ear- 
ly American. 

On the walls 
of one of the 
guest rooms, as 
well as on the 
walls of several 
other chambers 
in the house, wall 
paper has_ been 
used to great ad- 
vantage, giving 
color and tone 
and creating an 
effective back- 
ground for the 
dark colored ma- 
hogany furniture. 

Mr. Fraser, 
among the decor- 
ators, is one who 
recognizes the 
truly decorative 
quality of wall 
paper and makes 
use of it to his own and his clients’ advantage. 
Especially is this so in a guest room on the sec- 
ond floor where with Colonial mahogany furni- 
ture, white trim at doors and windows, Mr. 
Fraser Has used an old French floral paper most 
effectively to give cheer and color. 

We regret that due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining illustrations we are unable to show more 
of the rooms in this charming home. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





| pecgprin manufacturers and retailers of 

Portland, Seattle and Tacoma have joined in 
arranging a Northwest Made Furniture Week to 
be observed in April and it hopes to make the 
event an annual one. Several hundred stores in 
Oregon and Washington will make special dis- 
plays of home products and an extensive publicity 
campaign is planned. The committee of manu- 
facturers and jobbers appointed to assist in mak- 
ing the affair a success consists of Howard F: 
Gregory, of the Gregory Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co., Tacoma; Ralph Blakely, of the Oregon 
Upholstering Co., Portland; T. A. Hill, of F.S. 
Harmon & Co., Tacoma; William Healy, of 
Healy Bros., Portland; Clyde Lamb, of the 
Washington Furniture Manufacturing Co., Seat- 
tle, and I. M. Clarke, of the Pacific Fiber Co., 
Seattle. 

Emmanuel & Co., formerly located at 1217 
Fourth Avenue, Seattle, have moved to 1329 
Fourth Avenue, where temporary quarters are 
being occupied. A fine building is being erected 
on the old site and as soon as this is completed 
Emmanuel & Co., who handle Oriental rugs, will 
return to the larger and finer quarters. 

Thunder & Dangers, for the past five years 
engaged in the importing business with offices at 
310 California Street, San Francisco, have moved 
to 475 Sutter Street, in the art and home furnish- 
ing district, and are now catering to retail trade. 
The firm handles Oriental rugs, European furni- 
ture and fine tapestries, as well as overstuffed 
furniture and draperies. It has recently been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of: $25,000, the 
subscribers being James A. Thunder, C. A. Dan- 
gers and J. Claude Perry. 

While D:-N. & E. Walter & Co. have been in 
their large building on Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, but a-few years, additional space has 
already become imperative and arrangements 
have been made for the erection of a five-story 
building at Jessie and Ecker Streets. This will 
be connected ‘with the present building by a 
bridge across Jessie Street. A large building is 


also being erected for this firm at Los Angeles. 
The Beecher Company has opened offices at 
786 Mission Street, San Francisco, and tempor- 
ary offices of the Schlueter-Beecher Co., which 
recently gave up its furniture and decorative es- 
tablishment, are located there. 
S. H. Harris & Co., wholesale dry goods and 


draperies, now located at 718 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, will shortly move to 550 Mission St. 

Belle Taylor has engaged in interior decorat- 
ing work, with a studio at 1534 California Street, 
San Francisco. 

Joseph A. Tresch, representing the Ionic 
Mills, R. Carrillo & Co., and W. J. Rosenberg & 
Co. on the Pacific Coast, has returned from an 
Eastern trip and has moved his offices from the 
Furniture Exchange Building, San Francisco, to 
the Howard Building, Post Street at Grant Ave- 
nue, where splendid quarters have been fitted up 
on the fifth floor. The new location is in the heart 
of the furniture and decorative district and is less 
than a block from the new offices of Stroheim & 
Romann and Chalres S. Darling. 

The Ellis & Market Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co., San Francisco, which specializes in up- 
holstered furniture, has moved to 1111 Market 
Street. | 

The contract for the installation of decora- 
tive work in the new Elks’ Club Building, San 
Francisco, has been awarded to William D. 
McCann. 

The Tunnel Shop, formerly located at 415 
Stockton Street, San Francisco, has been closed, 
and Arthur Baken has gone into partnership with 
O’Hara & Livermore, 522 Sutter Street. The 
firm is now known as O’Hara & Livermore & 
Arthur Baken. | 

Henry Giambruno has closed his decorative 
establishment and is now with the Frederick M. 
Gilber Co. on Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Harry T. Lockwood, for years chief decor- 
ator for Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has engaged 
in business on his own account in that city. 

B. M. Meller and S. C. Scamell, who con- 
duct the Basket and Antique Shop at 1343 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, have opened a branch in 
Tillman Place to be known as the Old Curiosity 
Shop. 

The Geary Upholstering Co. has opened a 
shop at 5025 Geary Street, San Francisco. 

An upholstering shop has been opened at 
570 Sutter Street, San Francisco, by H. Herblit. 

Sylvester Merrill, at one time treasurer of 
the California Furniture Co., San Francisco, and 
a resident of the suburban city of Alameda for 
almost half a century, passed away at the latter 
place on March 6 at the age of eighty-six years. 

Edward J. Margett, who conducts a large 
rug and carpet shop at 149 Powell Street, San 


(Continued on page 110) 
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A BEDROOM TREATMENT CHARACTERIZED BY QUIET 
AND RESTRAINT 
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LIVING ROOM CORNER EXPRESSING THE COMFORT 
AND THE HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE OF THE COLONIAL 
PERIOD 
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HERE is no chronological problem which the 
decorator finds more difficult to solve than 
the lace treatment of the windows. This is 
largely due to the fact that prior to the use of 
large panes, windows were frequently of stained 
glass, or leaded glass, so that it was not neces- 
sary to utilize lace for either privacy or dec- 
orative beauty. Indeed, the charm of the old 
windows was of itself sufficient ; and while many 
draperies were used, they were not used in such 
a way as to cover the window, but rather to 
frame it. gprs 
Bobbin and needlepoint laces were all labor- 
iously made, and expensive. There was only one 
type of lace that could have been used for win- 
dows, and that was the Filet, or darned’ lace, in 
Italy called Opus Filatorium; in France, Filet 
Brode. There were variations of this type, the 
Point Conte, and Spider Work. We might also 
include cut-work and drawn work, Punto Tirato 
and Fil Tire. 

Occasionally we find, especially in Spain, 
large pieces of knotted work, Punto a Groppo 
(It.) in this country called Macrame. It was 
possible to make this rapidly and easily, and in 
large quantities; but it was very heavy, and ex- 
cepting for bed-spreads was never popular. 

Not until machinery came in were either 
woven laces or embroidered laces much utilized 
for curtains; and not until the window glass 
industry developed and the production of larger 
panes was possible did lace curtains become actu- 
ally popular. 


THE PROBLEM OF LACE TREATMENT OF WINDOWS 


Therefore, when we are confronted with 
laces in specific periods, prior to the late Colonial, 
we must analyze the subject. 

Rigid and scholastic reproductions of a per- 
iod are seldom advisable. We cannot go back to 
the little window panes, or the stained glass win- 
dows, any more than to the primitive methods of 
lighting or heating, and we are justified, there- 
fore, if a period room is to be livable, in using 
compromise measures. We must have the mod- 
ern element in window laces, for the sake of the 
light and the view and the practical convenience ; 
and it is unreasonable and pedantic to criticize 
their use. 

Up to about 1815, when they began to man- 
ufacture nets by machinery, lace was a very ex- 
pensive article. It could only be used in limited 
quantities by families whose women actually 
made the lace, or by families of wealth, who were 
able to buy the material in the large lengths and 
widths needed for a window. 

At first the operators on nets made .them 
only in narrow widths; but in 1810, in Loughbor- 
ough, machines were built that operated 18, 30, 
36, and finally 54-inch nets; in 1813 the first 
Levers bobbinet frames were brought out. From 
that time on the use of lace curtains became prac- 
tical, because we had the widths and we had the 
reduced price. 

It must be recalled that prior to 1800 houses 
were made with little window-panes; and the 
logical use of laces at a window did not begin 
until the larger window-panes were made. About 





CLASSIFICATION IN FIVE LANGUAGES 


ENGLISH FRENCH ITALIAN 
Curtain: Le rideau La cortina 


Il cortinaggio 


Window shade: Le store 


La persiane, il pa- 
rasole, il legno 


SPANISH GERMAN 
La cortina Der Vorhang, die 
Gardine 


El transparente Der Fensterschirm 
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1820 it was possible to get window panes 18 x 30 
inches wide, or approximately this size; the win- 
dow then took on an entirely different aspect. 

The huge plate-glass windows that we have 
today did not start development until 1870; so 
while there was no prohibition of laces, the ex- 
cessive cost, and the character of the windows 
themselves, made it impractical to.use this ma- 
terial prior to 1820. 

Privacy and decoration were both attained 
by ornamental glass-work, sometimes colored de- 
signs, sometimes leaded glass of a plain character, 
but cut in ornamental forms. Throughout the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods in England and 
the contemporary periods in Europe, this form of 
window treatment was common among those who 
could afford it. Up to the development of the 
machine-made article, glass was expensive. It is 
on record that stained glass windows were used 
as far back as 525 A. D. There are such win- 
dows still in existence made in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Frequently such windows were made with 
glass medallions, or with primitive figures and 
ornaments, all laboriously leaded. Sometimes 
this glass was from a half an inch to an inch 
and a half thick, according as the size of the 
window demanded thickness and strength. Not- 
withstanding the knowledge of production, oiled 


linen was used generally at windows throughout 
the XV Century ; even in the palace of the Dukes 
of Burgundy oiled paper was used; indeed, as 
late as 1719 there existed in Paris a corporation 
for making window sashes filled with oiled paper. 
The situation can best be explained by say- 
ing that up to about 1790 the size of glass used 
for windows was limited by the lung power of 
the glass-blower, who blew a globe as large as 
possible and then flattened it out. Glass at a 
window was a luxury, and it is interesting in this 
connection to know that the early colonists en- 
joyed some luxuries, if we are to judge from-a 
letter by one of the Salem settlers, Higgins, who 
in 1629 wrote to a friend in England: “Be sure 
to bring. with you a supply of window-glass.” 
The sizes at that time were about 6 x 9 inches. 
What did they use at the windows in the 
old days? In the old days, as now, they exercised 
individual judgment. In the homes of the wealthy 
they used whatever they felt like using, or what- 
ever they were able to obtain. In the list of 
materials used by the colonists, even as late as 
1775, we find no reference to laces. (It will be 
recalled that the machine-made lace nets arid fig- 
ured nets were not made until 1810. There was 
great wealth in the colonies at that time, and 
(Continued on page 119) 


A window treatment of earlier days. 
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An early XVI Century chest. 


FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


HE English wood carver of the fifteenth, six- 

teenth and seventeenth centuries exercised a 
preponderating influence on the types of furni- 
ture and interior architecture of these periods. 
Without his skill the high relief carvings, the 
incised panels and the pierced and molded tra- 
ceries would lack one of their chief characteris- 
tics and much of their beauty. Wood-carving, as 
we have already found, followed naturally upon 
the heels of carving in the more enduring ma- 
terials of stone, bone, horn and shell, but with 
the use of wood as a 
more workable med- 
ium, the sculptor was 
enabled to reproduce 
his model or fancied 
subject with greater 
care and detail. 

The work of the 
English wood carver 
is divided into at least 
three definite eras. 

First, the era of 
figure carving, during 
which the effort of 
the carver’s skill was 
to produce an orna- 
ment complete in it- 
self, such as a statue, a head and bust, an urn, a 
font or pedestal, each forming a complete sub- 
ject without relation to any other object or to 
architectural surroundings. 

This was followed by the era of carvings for 
“ornamented construction.” Thus in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries chests, choir stalls, cup- 
boards, panels and such architectural features as 
doors and windows, incorporated in their designs 
a lavish use of applied carved ornament. To 
remove carvings, pilasters, finials, and bosses 





A Renaissance chest of the XVI Century. 


from the furniture and architecture of this per- 
iod, if such a thing were possible, would leave but 
the most ordinary form of wood construction, the 
ornament being relied upon almost entirely to 
produce an element of beauty, while the form 
and dimensions of the object to which the carv- 
ings were applied, was controlled by restrictions 
of utility and convenience. 

The third definite era might be called an era 
of “constructed ornament” as distinguished from 
the last one mentioned which was the era of orna- 
mented construction. 
Carvings in this last 
division were some- 
what of a superfluity, 
not only were they 
unnecessary to the 
structure on which 
they were placed, but 
in many instances 
they obscured other 
beauties which would 
have been apparent 
but for their use. 

With the greatest 
appreciation of the 
work of Grinling Gib- 
bons and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, one cannot but feel that the 
application of carvings in their day, rich and 
wonderful as those carvings were, was an over- 
embellishment of cabinet-work and that in many 
instances might well have been dispensed with. 

For this period of deep and independent 
carving we can have but the highest esteem. 
Genuine pieces of the work of Grinling Gibbons 
are prized very highly and represent the most 
painstaking skill of English wood carving at its 
highest artistic development. 
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Of the woods used lime-tree was almost ex- 
clusively the medium employed by Gibbons in his 
drops of festoons, fruits, flowers and birds. 
Sycamore, holly and chestnut were also employed, 
but mainly for articles of domestic use. 

American walnut was a favorite wood, but 
because of its more open grain required more 
care to avoid accidental breakage. 

English oak was the chief wood employed 
in the Middle Ages for church architecture and 
church furnishings, the wood being the true Brit- 
ish oak, Quercus robur. , 

Italian and English walnut were both used, 
the former being much harder than the latter. 

Pear-tree was also much employed, being a 
light wood of very close grain and moderately 
hard. It is much used today for ebonizing. 

Of the woods employed by English cabinet- 
makers and wood-carvers, that were of native 


production, the following list divides them ac- 
cording to their predominating characteristics : 

Eiasticity—Ash, hazel, hickory, lance-wood, 
sweet chestnut, snake wood, yew. 

Toughness—Beech, elm, lignum-vite, oak, 
walnut. 

Evenness of grain—Lime, pear-tree, pine. 

Scented—Camphor-wood, cedar, rose-wood, 
sandal-wood, satin-wood, sassafras. 

Handsome Figure—Bird’s-eye maple, yew, 
Italian walnut, oak, mahogany, laburnum, tulip, 
satin-wood. 

Durability—Cedar, oak, poplar, sweet chest- 
nut, yellow deal. 

The French furniture woods of the corres- 
ponding period were gum, mahogany, box, cedar, 
cherry, lime, maple, chestnut, walnut, rose-wood, 
pear, apple, sycamore, linden, and a species of 
rose-wood known as “violet.” 


Examples of XVI Century carving. ’ 



































i THERE is any profession, vocation or call- 

ing more intangible in what it comprises, and 
less easy to define than that of the “interior dec- 
orator” we do not know its name. 

Some years ago we were interested in ob- 
taining from a number of the successful interior 
decorators a brief sketch of how each received 
his training, and the result of our inquiry deter- 
mined the fact that there had been practically no 
uniformity either of experience or training. Some 
had come up through the workroom and had 
developed natural talent for assembling, design- 
ing and selling. Others had graduated from de- 
partment stores, still others had received some 
training in decorative establishments, and practi- 


A PROGRAM FOR THE STUDY OF DECORATION 


of study for department store classes, or for indi- 
viduals in any branch allied to the subject of 
interior decoration who are ambitious to make 
that profession their vocation in life. 

The outline is as follows: 


HISTORY : 


Development of races. 

Typical racial art characteristics, 

Inter-relation of the arts of various peoples due to 
exploration and conquest. 

Relation of the arts to modes and manners of life. 


ORNAMENT: 


The application of ornament as decoration, as pic- 
tures, as historical record. 

The theory of decorative application, as applied to 
ornament, isolated and integral. 

The use and abuse of ornament. 


cally all had supplemented DRAWING: 

their experience by study, al- Only the man or woman will- pisbowsweiny perspectives: ond 

though none of the individuals Developing the ability to 
/ : ing to work hard and to stud 

who had attained prominence od : ¥ raga dig black and white and 

as interior decorators at that _— should samen ainda ARCHITECTURE: 

time had undertaken a com- _ fession of interior decorating. The historic periods of archi- 

plete study as a school, college tecture. 


or university course. 
A composite description of 


what an interior decorator to be taken up lightly. 


ought to be, made up from 

the experiences of successful interior decorators, 
would give a very complete outline of the studies 
which have a direct bearing on the profession. 
This outline, as listed herewith, comprises many 
things that are purely relative, but there is no 
question of the fact that a more or less complete 
understanding of every division makes for great- 
er expertness as a professional interior decorator. 
As a course of study, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, the following program of study was pre- 
pared as a course, in skeleton form, to be under- 
taken by a school of interior decoration, which 
it was proposed to establish in New York City. 
This program, therefore, could be used as a basis 


The knowledge it requires 
embraces to many subjects 


Their characteristics. 
Construction of elevations. 
The blue print and its inter- 
pretation. 

COLOR: 

ase The theory of color. 
The significance of color. 
The building of color schemes. 
How colors are combined and complemented. 
Harmonizing discordant notes. 

FURNITURE: ; 
Period furniture and the development of historic 
types. 
The appreciation of the antique. 
Furniture woods, their source, nature and charac- 
teristics. 


The study of construction. 
The study of finish. 


FABRIC: 


Fabric construction analysis. 

Typical fabrics. 

How produced. 

The coloring of fabrics. Piece dye, yarn dye, warp 
print, etc. Characteristics of fabrics with relation 


(Continued on page 121) 
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PATTERNS FOR DRAPERY SKETCHES 
fh gee illustrations on this and the opposite page 

show the second set of diagrams in our drap- 
ery pattern series. This set comprises a right 


and left cascade, a right and left side festoon and ~ 


a center festoon, as called for in the drapery 
scheme shown in the right hand column of this 
page. 

The solid line, outlining the diagrams, shows 
the finished edge of the various pieces, the extra 
material outlined by the dotted line is added for 
turning in or trimming. 

By reproducing these designs on paper ruled 
so that each half inch square of the diagram will 
be increased to a four-inch square on the pattern 
paper, the drapery thus defined would be the 
correct size for a window five feet wide. No 
cutting instructions are necessary for the cur- 
tains, as they are merely a straight pair of cur- 
tains looped up by cords and tassels. 


Center Festoon 
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MR. RILEY’S NEW DEPARTMENT 
Wu the new upholstery department of R. 
H. Macy & Co. is by no means finished at 
the time this is written, Mr. Riley’s domain is 
sufficiently in shape for one to gather a compre- 
hensive idea as to the ultimate perfection of 
equipment and arrangement that will be achieved. 

One is impressed first of all with the tremen- 
dous size of the department, totaling between 
30,000 and 35,000 square feet all on one floor, 
and practically in one huge square unit; the de- 
partment is an imposing spectacle. The fixtures 
throughout are of the most modern type. Cabinet 
fixtures for lace curtains, nets and kindred fab- 
rics occupy about one-third of the department, 
each series of cabinets forming a square, topped 
by display poles about five feet six inches from 
the floor. Back of the goods on display on each 
of these poles are the companion samples in 
sliding compartments with roll-top covers, and 
below the sample shelves are enclosed cupboards 
containing the forward reserves. 

Throughout the department a standard 3-ft. 
counter is employed, this width being considered 
by Mr. Riley as the ideal for the handling of 
drapery stock. 

Drapery hardware is all shown under glass, 
the display counter having a heavy ‘glass top with 
sliding trays, and the forward stock carried in 
the shelves back of the counter, is indicated by 
samples under glass. 

Portieres and heavy goods are separated 
from the lace curtain and net stock by the pas- 
senger elevators and escalators, which occupy a 
space in the center of the department. 

In the heavy goods section Mr. Riley has 
carried out the plan of segregating various types 
of stock. Velours by themselves, tapestries and 
damasks in their own section, each with its own 
cabinets and display poles, separated from each 
other by generous aisle and display space, and 
graduated as to price so that the most expensive 
materials are shown immediately in front of the 
two large rooms, occupied by the decorating de- 
partment. 

On the heavy goods fixtures, a sample rack 
has been arranged at each end containing yard 
length samples of all the materials the cabinet 
contains. 

The trimming department has been given a 
location practically in the center of the depart- 
ment, where it is accessible from all fabric sec- 
tions, an arrangement that will be found of great 
convenience to customers. 


The removal from the old quarters on the 
floor below was accomplished with very little 
interruption of business, business being closed on 
the old floor at closing time on Saturday and 
opened in the new department Monday morning. 

Mr. Rileys new quarters give him about 
twenty-five per cent. increased space and while 
this probably gives him the largest upholstery 
floor space in a single store, to judge from ap- 
pearances, he has even now no room to spare. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION DINNER 


i psa Upholstery Association of America, Inc., 
has made complete plans for the holding of 
the ninth annual dinner of the Association on the 
evening of Wednesday, April 23. 

The Grand Ball-room of Hotel Pennsylvania 
has been engaged for the occasion, and a very 
fine menu will be served. 

The Hotel Pennsylvania Orchestra will play 
for the dinner, the courses of which will be inter- 
spersed with dancing. A splendid cabaret of 
eight numbers will be an attractive entertainment 
feature, and at the conclusion of the dinner, a 
program of dance music will be rendered by the 
orchestra for the dancers. ' 

A special appeal has been made to the Asso- 
ciation members to invite the ladies and it is ex- 
pected that this year’s function will be one of the ’ 


‘best the Association has ever held. 


Reservations are being rapidly taken up and 
those who have not already made arrangements 
should do so at the earliest possible moment. 

Tickets are $6 each and the tables are ar- 
ranged to accommodate 6, 8 or 10 persons. 





F. A. FOSTER & CO. INC. HOLD CON- 
VENTION 
F A. Foster & Co., Inc. held their semi-an- 
¢ nual convention and opening of their Fall 
line at their headquarters in Boston on March 25 
and 26. 

Two full days were spent in going over the 
new lines. On Tuesday evening a dinner was 
held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, following which 
was’a general discussion of manufacturing prob- 
lems and selling helps. 

Enthusiasm ran particularly high when a 
score or more new drapery effects to be used in 


in the displays in the New York salesroom were 
shown. 


The new line is complete and is now being 
shown at the various branches. 









Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


A HIGHLY DECORATIVE FABRIC USED TO GIVE COLOR | 
AND LIFE IN A ROOM OF PLAIN WALLS AND DARK 
FURNITURE 





The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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During the reign of Woulter Van Twiller in New Amsterdam. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PERIOD 


T IS DIFFICULT to keep tab on the innum- 

erable new terms that are used in the trade. 
It was bad enough in the Oriental rug trade, 
where the nomenclature of rugs has been so ex- 
tended that it embraces the names of rivers, 
mountains, villages, and tribal districts. It used 
to be sufficient to refer to a Heraz rug. Now it 
is a Serapi, Gorevan, or Bakshish. As soon as a 
department store gives a bargain sale of any par- 
ticular kind of rug, 
immediately the 
wholesalers drop 
that name and ap- 
ply another. When 
Kirmanshah values 
became altogether 
too familiar to the 
public, the rugs 
were called La- 
veres, with the ex- 
planation'that there 
was a distinction— 
a difference. Now, 
among decorators 
we find some peo- 
ple talking “Knick- 
erbocker styles.” 

“Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker” was a 
character creation of Washington Irving. It was 


he who was supposed to have told the marvelous - 


tales included in “The Sketch Book.” We of 
today recall the publicity given to the fictitious 
Traprock by the ‘daily newspapers, which actu- 
ally published as news the sailing of the ship 
“Kawa.” Traprock’s voyage of discovery was 
presumed to be an actual fact. Suddenly the book 





An illustration from a volume of Knickerbocker days. 


appeared, and the joke was on the newspapers. 
It would seem as though Washington Irving 
played the same joke on the New York news- 
papers. In the Evening Post of October 26, 1809 
appeared a news item stating that an old gentle- 
man dressed in an old black coat and a cocked 
hat, by the name of Knickerbocker, had disap- 
peared, and great anxiety was entertained about 
him. The newspapers were asked to aid the 
cause of humanity 
and help in the 
search. A month 
later appeared a 
communication in 
the Evening Post 
stating that an old 
gentleman who 
might have been 
Mr. Knickerbocker 
—in any event an- 
swering to the des- 
cription of him, 
even to the old 
black coat, short 
trousers, and cock- 
ed hat, had been 
seen resting by the 
side of the road a 
little above Kings- 
bridge, on the Albany stage line. And again, two 
weeks afterward, appeared a letter from the land- 
lord of the Independent Columbian Hotel, on 
Mulberry Street, New York, saying that Mr. 
Knickerbocker’s strange disappearance was of 
serious concern to him, as the old gentleman 
owed him a considerable sum for board and lodg- 
ing, and in searching his room since his departure 
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he found a curious lot of manuscripts in Mr. 
Knickerbocker’s handwriting. This manuscript 
covered the policies, manners and custonis of the 
people under the Dutch government of early New 
York, and if the old gentleman did not return and 
pay his bill, he, the landlord, would have to sell 
this manuscript. Then followed, November 28, 
1809, an announcement of the publication of the 
“History of New York, by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker”—which would indicate that Washington 
Irving was a clever advertiser. In 1848 Wash- 
ington Irving wrote an “Apology” for having 
taken rather unwarrantable liberties with provin- 
cial history, but he feels flattered to think that the 
very name of his author, Mr. Knickerbocker, had 
already become a household word as indicating 
the character of the Dutch settler; and we have 
now “Knicker- 
bocker Societies, 
Knickerbockerin- 
surance compan- 
ies, Knickerbock- 
er omnibuses, hae 
K nicke rbock- it 
er steam boats, 
Knickerbo cker 
bread, and Knick- 
erbocker ice, and 
New Yorkers 
with Dutch an- 
cestors pride 
themselves on be- 
ing genuine 
Knickerbockers.” 

And now, sev- 
enty-five years af- 
terwards, we find 
the term applied 
to a type of furniture, though exactly what this 
type is might be difficult to determine. The date 
of settlement of New York is variously stated 
anywhere from 1613 to 1626, according to the 
way you look at it. The Dutch landed on Man- 
hattan Island as early as 1609; but they passed 
on and went further up the Hudson. They came 
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again, and many times; but they merely stopped 
It was not until 1623 that the West 
India Company sent to the wild coast of New 
Netherlands thirty families; but only eight of 
these people landed on Manhattan Island, and 
Cornelius May was made the first Director. In 
1624, forty-five persons were conveyed to Man- 
hattan Island. In 1625 a regular system of gov- 


to trade. 
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A doctor’s office in the New York described by Washington 
Irving in his “History of —— York, by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker.” 


ernment was organized, and in 1626 Manhattan 
Island legally passed into the hands of the Dutch 
for an equivalent of $24, paid to the Indians. 

Now, whether or not you are to determine 
that New York owes its origin to the date when 
the first man put foot on the soil, or the date 
when the land was legally obtained, is a matter 
of personal opinion. What may be regarded as 
the Knickerbocker period is the period not only 
of the Dutch occupation, but the Dutch influence, 
which extended up through New York State into 
the early eighteenth century. 





CHENEY BROTHER’S LINE OF SUN- 
FASTS 
ye WE go to press, Cheney Brothers are pres- 
enting for the first time a line guaranteed 
sunfast, in Shaiki 
piece dyed, drap- 
eries. 

They have been 
for many months 
preparing this 
line and have sub- 
jected every one 
of the fourteen 
colors shown, to 
the most critical 
inspection after 
severe and pro- 
tracted tests. Con- 

_ sequently, they 
feel as though 
they have some- 
thing which is in 
reality sun-fast. 








NEW ART AND DOMUS RUGS 

HE Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., ‘while 

planning to be in their new quarters ‘on the 
eighth floor of the Textile Building by May 1, 
are not permitting their removal operations to in- 
terfere with the display of their new lines, which 
have been prepared in remarkable array for this 
season’s presentation. 

A feature of the “New Art and Dornus rugs” 
is that the patterns on these two styles are not 
stenciled, but woven into the rugs in a large 
variety of color combinations. The New Art is 


also shown in attractive plain bordered patterns. 
The Tremont, Merrimack and Medford favorites 
of the Patchogue Plymouth line are shown in 
new designs and colorings in plentiful variety. 
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GES trom a handsome 
booklet entitled “Seven 
Centuries” recently is- 

sued by the Lammert Fur- 
niture Co., St. Louis. On 
seventeen pages are given 
illustrations and short ex- 
planations of the periods 
from the Gothic, A. D. 
1100, to the Early Ameri- 
can as exemplified in the 
work of Duncan Phyfe. 
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DISCONTINUES SPECIAL SALES 
— Gilchrist Store, Boston, in a recent num- 

ber of their house organ, Store Chat, made a 
very definite statement to the effect that the Gil- 
christ Store will have, with but two exceptions, 
no more special sales. 

The announcement is substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“Gilchrist’s, in common with many of Amer- 
ica’s great stores, has eliminated sales—with but 
two exceptions. 

“We feel that our customers will be better 
served by our adherence to three things— 

“First. To have wanted merchandise at the 
time it is in demand at prices that furnish un- 
limited opportunities for limited incomes. 

“Second. To render our customers such in- 
dividual, helpful service, that a friendly interest 
in this store will be established. 

“Third. To price our merchandise as low 
as possible at all times, instead of holding store- 
wide sales occasionally. 

“The first and more important exception to 


our ‘no more sales’ rule is Sales Managers’ Rec- 
ord Day. This day was inaugurated as our 
Christmas gift to customers, providing an oppor- 
tunity to buy new fresh things for Christmas at 
really gift prices. 

“The second is our annual and semi-annual 
Stocktaking Markdowns. The purpose of this 
selling is to dispose of odd lots, remnants and 
broken-size lines to clean up our stock in prepara- 
tion for a new season. 

“To accomplish this, prices are reduced one- 
quarter, one-half and even more than one-half 
the original prices. 





TRIMMING FIRM IN NEW QUARTERS 
igs new quarters of the Tompkins-Flanse 

Trimming Co. occupy an entire floor at their 
new location, 22 West 23d Street, New York. 
This company has combined the factory and 
salesroom and the layout is such as to give the 
best possible facilities for their special order 
business. They carry in stock a complete line 
of upholstery, drapery and shade trimmings. 


A corner in the studio of Ray Coyle, Inc., San Francisco. 
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General view of the Kensington Mfg. Co.’s display at the Architectural League Exhibit at which this company 
was awarded the Gold Medal of Honor. See text below. 


KENSINGTON MFG. CO. RECEIVES AR- 
CHITECTURAL LEAGUE’S MEDAL 
HE Kensington Mfg. Co. recently issued a 

most attractive booklet to “record an event in 
the history of cabinet making,” as it is entitled 
the event being the award of the gold medal of 
honor to this firm at the 39th Annual Exhibition 
of the Architectural League. The booklet con- 
tains a reproduction of the medal, of the certifi- 
cate of award and illustrations of their exhibit, 
as well as individual pieces shown. 





_ A BOOK OF DRAPERY STYLES 

HE Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Sturgis, Mich., re- 

cently issued their 1924 Window Drapery 
Book, an illustrative and descriptive booklet con- 
taining twenty pages and cover and showing a 
very attractive selection of window drapery de- 
signs, several of which are illustrated in suitable 
color combinations for the adornment of the 
modern home. | 

This booklet is, we believe, prepared to be 
sent to consumers who request this type of in- 
formation. As a result of the firm’s national 


advertising, the present book is the eighth annual 
edition and it is interesting to know that the book 
issued last year was distributed, directly and 
through the firm’s customers, to the extent of 
about a half million copies. 

The book prepared for 1924 is a splendid 
‘exemplification of drapery styles now in vogue. 





TO EXHIBIT AT THE FRENCH EXPO- 
SITION 
weg THE French Exposition at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, from April 22 to 
May 3, one of the booths will be occupied by J. 
R. Herter & Co. Their complete line of tapes- 
tries, wall panels, furniture coverings and por- 
tieres, all reproduced from antiques, will be 
shown at the exhibit. They will also display 
cushion tops, piano and table scarves, bags and 
curtains of tapestries, all made in their own fac- 
tories in France and imported directly to this 
country. Of particular interest will be their ex- 
hibit of transparent tapestry made by a patented 
process and which has created a great deal of 
interest in the decorative trade in this country. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


wes Cummincs & Hutton have estab- 
lished an interior decorative studio at 155 
Angell Street, Providence, R. I. 

LeopotpD CoLtomsBo & Bro., importers and 
manufacturers of fine furniture, art furniture, 
carved frames, etc., will remove about May 1 to 
new and larger quarters at 410 East Thirty-sec- 
ond Street. 

THE PALMER & EmBury Mre. Co. recently 
purchased the three five-story buildings at 222 
East Forty-sixth Street. They plan to rebuild 
the structure for use as the company’s main 
show-room. 

L. C. Cuase & Co. are distributing to the 
trade a little box containing a sample of the silky 
fleece of the Angora goat, from which they 
manufacture their “Velmo” mohair velvet. 

THE CHESAPEAKE MANUFACTURING Co. of 
Baltimore have just completed a new building 
adjoining their old plant which will give them a 








A burl veneer highboy from the line of the Manchester 
Shop. 
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manufacturing floor space of 65,000 square feet. 
THe Henry Woop Furniture Co., INc., 
have purchased a three-story fireproof building 
at 130 Everett Street, East Boston, Mass., where 
they will continue the manufacture of mahogany 
colonial furniture. 
Tue ALuison Co., INc., manufacturers and 
converters of curtains and curtain goods, have 
discontinued their New York City salesroom, 
consolidating it with the general offices and mill 
at 210 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn. The telephone 
number “is, Prgspect 2170. 
. A. Jacopson, representing a number of 
manufacturers of upholstery goods, lace curtain 
trimmings and novelties, has taken larger show 
rooms on the tenth floor of the Hartford Bldg., 
41 Union Sq., occupying Rooms 1006 and 1007. 
OEHRLE Bros. Co., Philadelphia, announce 
that they have removed their Chicago office to 
1122 Republic Bldg., where they will shew their 
full line of drapery, lampshade and novelty fur- 
niture trimmings, together with rope portieres. 
The office will be in charge of William A. Noyes 
as in thé past, and the change of location is made 
principally to bring them in closer touch with the 
upholstery trade who have congregated in this 
section. 





NEW MOTH-PROOFING PROCESS 

HE Interstate Chemical Co., New York, have 

perfected a chemical process to render wool 
fabrics immune to moths. Their product is a 
colorless, odorless, non-poisonous solution called 
“Eulan,” with which wool fabric is saturated, and 
the manufacturers guarantee that it may be used 
for any type of wool fabric without affecting it 
other than moth-proofing it. At present “Eulan” 
is being sold to the upholstery trade, and is being 
used with great success by several well-known 
manufacturers ; and it is reported that the U. S. 
Government has also ordered a quantity for its 
own use. 





STROHEIM & ROMANN TO REMOVE 
MAY 10 

B May 10 Stroheim & Romann expect to 

move down to the fifth floor of the Heck- 
scher Building. This removal will give them 
over fifty per cent. more space than the quarters 
they now occupy in the same building. The ar- 
rangement of show-rooms, stock-rooms, offices 
anid cutting department will be as convenient and 
attractive as heretofore; and their new entrance 
will be as dignified and imposing as the old one. 
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ABRAHAM & STRAUS’ NOVEL SPRING 
OPENING 
HE recent Spring opening of the upholstery 
department of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, 
brought many buyers to the department, as much 
because of the attractive way in which the de- 
partment was ar- 


built in bungalow style, like little doll-houses, and 
complete in every particular, from an external 
point of view, even to ruffled curtains, awnings 
and shades. These little houses were made of 
small chintz-patterned cretonnes, and were in size 
about three feet square by three feet high. Awn- 

ings with painted 





ranged as because 
of the values of 
the goods on sale. 
H. G. McCaus- 
land, the buyer, 
used 700 yards of 
chintz and cre- 
tonne from the 
lines of Atkinson, 








stripes were used 
at all of the win- 
dows in the de- 
partment. Practi- 
cal examples of 
curtains and over- 
drapes in original 
and unique varie- 
ty were shown, in 








Wade & Co. to 
decorate the col- 
umns, windows, elevator entrances, and every 
part of the department which would lend itself 
to being beautified by the use of draped fabrics. 
Conspicuous features of the display were four 
miniature houses which we illustrate on this page, 


The cretonne houses at Abraham & Straus. 


many instances 
plain fabrics be- 
ing worked up in conjunction with the cretonnes. 
Mr. McCausland aimed to achieve an old-fash- 
ioned garden effect in this display, and helped out 
the idea by using select pieces of wicker furni- 
ture, and pots of real flowers and growing ferns. 


See text. 


Part of the Abraham & Straus upholstery department at the Spring opening. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continue from page 90) 
Francisco, and who recently opened at Los An- 
geles, has added another establishment to his 
chain, having taken over a location at 1929 
Broadway, Oakland. 

The University Furniture Co., Berkeley, Cal. 
has closed its drapery department to make room 
for an exchange section. 

A downstairs furniture store has been re- 
cently opened in the new Midgley Building, Oak- 
land, Cal. by Scott & Gerber. Floor coverings are 
carried in addition to furniture. 

The Oriental rug department of the H. C. 
Capwell Co., Oakland, Cal., has been enlarged, 
owing to the steady increase in business in this 
line. 

Plans are being prepared for the construc- 
tion of a building on J Street, Sacramento, to be 
occupied by the Charles P. Nathan & Sons Co. 
The structure will cost about $200,000. 

Miss Flora Mannist has disposed of her dec- 
orating business at Santa Barbara, Cal., to Mrs. 
Eleanor Graham, who will operate the shop as a 
branch of her present business. It will be con- 
tinued under the management of Miss Mannist. 

The Ervin Mattress & Rug Co., 416 East 
Haler Street, Santa Barbara, Cal., has branched 
out in business and is now handling general fur- 
niture lines at retail. 

Manufacturing operations have been com- 
menced at the new plant of the American Uphols- 
tered Furniture Manufacturing Co., at 5400 E. 
Fourteenth Street, Oakland, Cal. 


T. A. CHurcH. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


ARRY L. Moses, one of the leading decorative 

contractors of this city, is now engaged on 
furniture and furnishings for the Triplex Apart- 
ment House, for the Lak Realty Co. 

The apartments represent a value of about 
fifty thousand dollars each, and will be the most 
modern in the city of New Orleans, all furnish- 
ingse being specially designed and every modern 
detail included in plans and construction. 

Each apartment occupies an entire floor, hav- 
ing porch, entrance hall, reception hall, sun par- 
lor, living room, dining room, breakfast room and 
butlery combined, sleeping porches, three bed- 
rooms with bath, and maid’s room. 

The Tripp Furniture Co., of Jackson, Miss., 





has been incorporated with a capitalization of 
$10,000. J. H. Tripp, J. C. Smith and D. J. 
McCallum are the incorporators. 

Lester D. Scharff, manager of the Charles 
A. Kaufman Co., Dryades Street, New Orleans, 
has been appointed advertising manager of the 
Monroe Furniture Co., with branch offices at 
Shreveport and Lake Charles, La., and Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

August Nolde Furniture Co., in Rampart 
Street, this city, will shortly undertake the com- 
plete remodelling of their present building and 
will have constructed additionally a new unit, 
making the entire structure 60 x 128 feet, three 
stories high. The total cost of the new unit is 
estimated at $65,000. 

Simon Loeb, of Titus Blatter & Co., convert- 
ers, New York, was among the large number 
of representatives of Eastern and Northern 
concerns that made their semi-annual pilgrimage 
to New Orleans during the month. 


FRANK MICHINARD. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


_— & WALTON, INC., interior furnishers 
’ and decorators, will occupy the first four 
floors of the recently completed Central Life 
Building at Superior and Michigan Avenue. They 
plan to move into the new quarters May 1. They 
floors are’ now being arranged for the new firm 
with special attention given to the main floor 
which has large display windows. The firm is 
made up of Charles J. Watson, Russel H. Sack- 
man, Richard A. Boaler, and the late Frederick 
C. Walton, who passed away suddenly the middle 
of March, just after these arrangements had 
been completed. The firm was established eight 
years ago and it has been very successful. 
Charles Bisbee, director of interior decora- 
tion for Mandel Brothers, speaking before the 
store’s group of coming executives, known as 
the Future Buyers’ Club, outlined the varying 
changes in the drapery business and stressed the 
point of the many cycles, as many as in any 
fashion. “Today,” he said, “we are in a period 
where color is wanted; there is no desire for soft 
drab tones; that time of color repression has 
gone, and we are confronted with a demand for 
color, and more color, all expressed in that par- 
ticular way which we call Spanish. It is lovely 
and pleasant to work with, giving very rich 
effects.” Jean Mowat. 
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A SIMPLE AND DIGNIFIED BEDROOM TREATMENT 
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THE WORKROOM AND THE DECORATOR 


66 Y GREAT trouble,” observed a woman 

decorator recently, “is in the estimating 
end of the business. I have little difficulty in 
getting business, but a very great deal of difficulty 
in estimating and planning cost and construction. 
Is there any book that I can study on this 
subject ?” 

There are books on cutting and draping, and 
books on furniture upholstering; but when it 
comes to the broad subject of cost calculation, the 
only thing for a decorator to do is to hire a prac- 


























They don’t take into consideration the direct 
SELLING EXPENSE, advertising, samples, commis- 
sions, sale salaries, salesmen’s expense, traveling 
expense, rent, wages, telephone, telegraph, print- 
ing, stationery, postage, fieight, cartage, express. 
shipping, and warehouse expense. They don’t 
take into consideration OFFICE EXPENSE—Officers’ 
salaries, executives’ salaries, office salaries, audit- 
ing expense, legal expense, rent, light, heat, tele- 
phone, telegraph, printing, stationery, postage, 
office supplies, and miscellaneous. 
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or cabinet shop | 
or workroom, 
they are not 
experts on 
costs and usually lack accounting knowledge. 

They are like a printing salesman who can 
undertake a magnificent service in typography, 
but will invariably have to depend upon the 
estimator to figure costs. The printing salesman 
is not a compositor or pressman; neither is the 
decorator necessarily an upholsterer or cabinet 
maker. 

It is quite sufficient for the decorator to be 
able to figure selling cost; precious few of them 
know what their overhead expenses are. 


A chart for estimating selling price, showing the great number of items 
which have to be considered before arriving at a correct figure. 








that the practi- 
cal man will 
disclose to the 
customer his 
relation to the job, thus embarrassing the decora- 
tor. 

One large New York department store, in 
handling the work for a woman in Long Island 
or New Jersey, or any distant point, puts all of 
the practical labor into the hands of her nearest 
competent upholsterer. 

“We have found,” said the head of this firm, 
“that we can do a more satisfactory job in this 
way, working in cooperation with the neighbor- 
hood upholsterer, because so much of our trade 
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is far distant, and the cost of sending our own 
work-people to and from a job adds so much to 
the expense that it is a serious charge in cost.” 

In New York there are a number of public 
“workrooms for the trade” or “decorators for the 
trade.” There are shops that work in carpets, 
and others that work in paper-hanging; and the 
decorator who is not practical had better turn 
over all work to such a shop. 

Of course there are decorators who have 
workroom organizations that can carry out any- 
thing, from upholstering to ceiling decoration. 
Moreover, there are decorators who are practi- 
cal. But there are thousands of other decorators 
who never make a dollar, and are the worst kind 
of competitors because they don’t know how to 
estimate. This class would be much better off if 
they cooperated with some work room crganiza- 
tion. 

There is no class of trade more deficient in 
business management than the decorators. 

Many of them go into the business merely 
because it is a pleasing business to go into; and 
they feel that because they have good taste and 
an eye for color that they are born to the pro- 





fession. They don’t seem to realize that they 
ought to know values, or periods ; they don’t seem 
to realize that they ought to understand common 
bookkeeping, even. They capitalize simply their 
color sense and what they term “individuality” 
and “expression.” 

The public workroom has been regarded by 
some firms as a menace, because it provides for 
the decorator of limited capital and more limited 
experience a means whereby he can get his work 
done in competition with the larger houses who 
carry on their pay-rolls a workroom organization. 

But so far from its being a menace, the pub- 
lic workroom operates to the advantage of the 
big man, who does not employ it, as well as to 
the little man who does. Because the little man, 
in competing for the job, does so with a full 
knowledge of cost, instead of guessing at it,.and 
usually under-guessing. 





NEW HOME OF FURNITURE FIRM 
‘Oe THIs page we illustrate a view of the inter- 

' ior in the new quarters of the H. Herrmann 
Furniture Co. at 527 W. 34th Street. The walls 
are done in a rough stipple in a subdued cream 
tint, making a suitable background for 
the several interesting paintings and tap- 
estries which adorn them. The furniture 
in the executive offices is of figured wal- 
nut in a classical design, and made by 
the Herrmann Company themselves, The 
balcony was designed as a dining hall for 
the officers of the company, and will be 
used for councils and dinners of the 
organization. 


OPENS DRAPERY ADVISORY 
BUREAU 
pee opening of an advisory bureau in 
the drapery section is announced by 
Marshall Field & Co. as a new service 
available to anyone with a home. This 
new section is in the drapery division and 
offers an aid to the solution of problems. 
Questions will be answered and if desired 
assistance also will be given in the selec- 
tion of materials. 

This is the second bureau of this 
character to be opened in Chicago, the 
other being in another of the city’s great 
department stores. 





In the new quarters of the H. Herrmann Fur- 
niture Co. See text above. 





THE BAKST CONCEPTION OF TEXTILE ART 


Reproductions of six of the twelve special designs for printed silks created by Leon Bakst. - Reading top, 

left to right, the silks are designated by typical Bakst names as follows: Scheherazade, Chauve Souris and 

Bakst. Below, left to right, Samarcand, Avant Garde and Soleil. The patterns are printed in from five to 

eight colors in striking contrasts and harmonious blendings. The patterns and color combinations are among 
the most original touches of artistry introduced in the textiles of the year. 
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New Cretonnes 


To Make Your Home Beautiful 


E ARE SHOWING the new Cretonnes this week in the Fulton street 
windows and in the Third Floor Upholstery Store. It is the most exten- 
sive and beautiful showing of these fabrics we have ever made. Loeser’s has specialized 
in these charming fabrics for many years, and it is often said that the whole city has no other showing 
to equal that to be found here. 


You will enjoy a visit to this display whether you have a need for them or not, but especially 
will they delight you if you can include them in summer home-furnishing plans. 


Nothing adds more beauty and summery coolness to a home in city or country than these cheerful 
fabrics. Our variety includes 


Keswick Prints Rangoon 
Darvel Prints Aztex 
Crafter’s Cloth Terry 
Kensington Prints Liberty Londo 
Velledge Cretonnes And Man 
Many of the patterns are here exclusively. ‘They suggest themselves for 
Curtains Wall Hangings 
Scarfs Fancy Work 
Lamp Shades Furniture Coverings 


iW) Prices are from 49c. to $2.45 yard, 
sale tomorrow of several thousand 





59c. to 79¢c. Cretonnes 











fine values at this small price, including a 


Remarkably 
of Kensington, Darvel and Standish Prints in really treme: 
designs and rich color combinations. 


Tomorrow will be an opportune time for viewin; 
economical 


chance for providing your : 


Leastr's—Third Fieor. 








Lord & Taylor’s advertising 
touches on several phases of 


decoration. 
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BROOKLYN — NEW 
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Frederick Loeser & Co.’s 
, ‘ announcement specializes on 





Spring fabrics. 











Lord & Taylor 
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v1FTH FLOOR 





FIFTH AVENUE 


HOWS HER COLORS 


‘The magic that is April’s has already 





SECOND FLOOR 
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Four —Reeiase yen make, ome 7 
Cade bambdittdenednGromnn 


Lustrous, sky Persan and Chinese rugs whose 
colors will glow in the brilliance of spring sun- 
shine, Featuring 9 x 12 feet Chinese rugs, $345 





FitTH FLOOR 


p 


An Easter Gift 


‘Sketched above 1s a console Victrola in mahogany 
or walnut, $110. The portable Victrols, is $50 


SEVENTH Flows 








ANNOUNCING SPRING FABRICIS 


See text on opposite page. 


IN NEW YORK 
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GOOD SPRING OPENING PUBLICITY 


Ox THE opposite page we show two exam- 
) ples of recent newspaper advertisements 
announcing the new Spring cretonnes. These 
advertisements are representative of the newer 
merchandising spirit by which advertising is in- 
spired. 

One of these advertisements is an illustrated 
merchandise story with Spring and color as the 
key note. 

The other centers its interest on certain fab- 
ric names and the matter of price. Incidentally, 
this advertisement illustrates a splendid’ reason 
for the use of trade mark names. Here are a 
dozen identifying names, which, while they may 
mean nothing to the retail consumer, establish 
the character of the goods advertised and give 
them identity to which subsequent reference can 
be made. Some of these, it is true, have been 
advertised in magazines of general circulation 
and are thus more or less known to the public. 
The others, however, have only been known in a 
more limited way by their presence on the goods 
offered for sale. 

Publicity of this kind helps to establish a 
reputation for names that denote quality and are 
more convincing than the most laudatory descrip- 
tions of nameless materials. 





CLEVER ADVERTISING 


HE R. H. White Co. have just carried out an 

exceedingly clever advertising stunt, in con- 

nection with their upholstery, rug and wall paper 
departments. 

A four-page rotogravure sheet, full news- 
paper size, in a very attractive arrangement, was 
prepared, showing views of the departments, 
completely-decorated window schemes and spe- 
cially priced merchandise, which made up a most 
attractive display, much enhanced by the photo- 
brown tone of the illustrations. 





FURNITURE CO.’S DISSOLUTION IS 
DENIED 

Bieemgman a report that the C. F. Murray- 

Smith Co. has been dissolved, this firm 
writes that the only change has been that H. A. 
Smith, the company’s former vice president, has 
purchased their paint and wall paper depart- 
ments. The old firm under the name of The 
Murray Furniture Co., is still doing business in 
rugs, carpets and draperies, as well as furniture. 


VALUABLE CATALOGUE TO BE RE- 
ISSUED 
HE firm of Nic. Liesenbein’s Sons have an- 
nounced that a second printing of their cata- 
logue will be ready for distribution about May 1. 
The Liesenbein catalogue, which showed il- 
lustrations of all of their furniture frames in the 
upholstered state, was the first complete cata- 
logue of this type to be issued to the trade by a 
manufacturer of furniture frames. The first edi- 
tion was offered to the firm’s customers on a 
strictly cash purchase basis at $15 per copy, and 
the edition was exhausted several months ago. 
Because of the demands of the trade the firm 
decided to reprint a limited edition, exactly the 
same as the first, each page 1112 by 8% inches, 
printed on one side only and durably bound in 
imitation leather with separate price-list. The 
new edition will be available to a limited number 
of their customers on the same basis as the first 
edition, copies being expected from the binder in 
about two weeks. 





EXPLAINS SELLING FEATURES OF 
KAPOCK 


Tueo. Aspott, of the firm A. Theo. Abbott 

¢ Co., when in New York recently, had a 
conference with the assembled salesmen of J. H. 
Thorp & Co., on April 3, and with the salesmen 
of F. Schumacher & Co. on April 5, in order that 
he might discuss with them the selling features 
of his firm’s Kapock. Mr. Abbott’s talk was 
exceedingly helpful and the readiness with which 
he answered questions concerning the fabrics 
created a very definite interest in the information 
imparted. 

Mr. Abbott is thoroughly familiar with all 
of the intricate processes by which his fabrics are 
produced and his talks to the salesmen, though 
informal and largely conversational, were very 
satisfactory to all concerned. 





CHICAGO WALL PAPER EXHIBIT 


A’ THE “Own Your Own Home” Exposition, 
held in Chicago during the week of March 
22, the Chicago wall paper merchants combined 
to create a wall-paper exhibit, which was not 
only beautiful, but educational as well. 

One of the features was the decorators cot- 
tage, which contained five correctly decorated 
and furnished rooms. Another was a block-cut- 
ter engaged in making print rollers and this part 
of the exhibit was very popular. 
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RETAILER ENTERS THE WHOLESALE 
TRADE 

bp Peggy Deutz establishment, originally a 

retail shop, has branched into wholesale, with 
a stock that expresses the piquant taste of an 
exceedingly clever woman. It covers an endless 
range of decorative thought, including lighting 
fixtures, furniture, paintings, and fabrics. Much 
of it is antique. While the French reproduction 
styles are predominant, they are not always of 
the classic French, but of the whimsical peasant 
type; and they are not always period designs, but 
novelty examples in book racks, hanging closets, 


A Swiss bed, part of a suite being shown by Peggy Deutz, Inc. 


wall shelves, and other unusual treatments. It is 
a very interesting collection. 

On this and the opposite page we illustrate 
two pieces from a Swiss suite, painted in soft, 
harmonious tones and decorated in panels with 
gay rural scenes, Watteau-like in their execution 
and atmosphere. © 

Furniture of this character is exceedingly 
decorative and its color makes it suitable for 
combination with the new colorful drapery fab- 
rics. For a more or less pretentious Summer cot- 
tage, furniture such as this strikes a desirable 
note. 


See text above. 
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UNSHRINKABLE ART. 
SILK FABRICS 


§ dome: who have had occasion 
to note the peculiarities of 
artficial silk, will be-much inter- 
ested in the statement that is 
being sent to the trade by Fred 
Butterfield & Co., Inc., relating 
to width shrinkage of lightweight 
curtain fabrics in leno weaves 
made of artificial silk, 

As one of the largest con- 
verters of curtain material in ar- 
tificial silk, Butterfield & Co. 
have experienced, as have others, 
the eccentric qualities of this 
comparatively new material and 
its peculiar action under certain 
climatic conditions which affect 
the woven cloth even. while still 
rolled in the bolt, while hanging 
as curtain material and particu- 
larly when washed. 

In their well known curtain- 
ings, Dobbynet, Jaconet and 
Silkanet, Butterfield & Co., after 
constantly experimenting for 
months, announce the production 
of these fabrics so that they are 
now sold not to shrink in width 
while in stock, in hanging, or 
when washed. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE LACE TREAT- 
MENT OF WINDOWS 
(Continued from page 94) 

whatever furnishings they had in Europe, .we 

had here. We find continual references to silk 

fabrics, and to fabrics that we cannot today 
identify. The following list will show many 
unfamiliar names: 

1762—Indian gimp and binding. 

1768—Fine striped lutestring. 

1770—Moreens (stout woolen curtain stuffs). 

Harrateen cloth. 

Durance, a stout worsted cloth. 

Calamanco, a glazed linen stuff. 

Turkey work, a coarse, plain ground, with pattern 
tufted like a rug pile. 

Paduasoy, a strong silk. 

Shalloon, soy, watchet, linsey, woolsey, fustian. 


Silk muslin, chintz, Indian calico, tabby, sarcanet, 
taffeta, horsehair. 


There was a great deal of knitted material, 
crocheted material, tatting and embroidery work, 
the products of the accomplished housewife, and 





Wardrobe in the Swiss suite described on the opposite page. 


these things were used on the beds and as bed 
canopies. Doubtless they were also used at the 
windows, but they were not sold in the shops for 
this purpose, the things sold in the shops being 
of a muslin, a dimity, or a calico character. 

But as architectural conditions changed, the 
new treatments changed; and in the early nine- 
teenth century, in old Colonial houses with 
French windows, bobbinet and figured bobbinets 
came into use in this country, the same as in 
Europe; and with the increased size of the. win- 
dow glass, from 1830 on, laces at the windows 
began to be generally used. 

The invention and history of window shades 
also makes an interesting story and in a later 
issue we shall tell it, illustrating the first crude 
devices consisting of rollers wound with cords, 
as well as the mechanism of the latest spring roll- 
ers with which everyone is familiar. 
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TWO ORGANIZATIONS JOIN 

oUIS CHAPPEL has become interested in the 

Graves Art Studios, Inc., and has joined 
their organization. Mr. Chappel is an artist and 
his work of late years has been particularly 
adapted to the decorative trade. His architec- 
tural and flower panels are especially valuable 
for wall and overmantel treatments and his sub- 
jects are always chosen with the decorative value 
in mind. In most cases they are antique repro- 
ductions, garden scenes, courtyards or architec- 
tural fragments, fountains, ruined chateaux—all 
done after the manner of the old masters and 
convincing in color treatment. 





NOVEL DRAPERY TREATMENT 

O* THE windows of an office lunch room, 

which looks out upon the interior court of 
an office building block, the windows have been 
treated with printed cretonne curtains and val- 
ances, fringe trimmed, which in itself is not 
unusual. But in this case, both curtains and val- 
ances have exactly the same appearance to the 
outside of the window as on the room side. They 
are either composed of a double-faced material, 
or are self-lined, and on the thirteenth floor of an 
office building they make a pleasant spot of color, 


while at the same time they suggest a novel treat- 
ment that might be employed elsewhere with 
equally pleasing effect. 





LYON AGENCY REMOVES BRANCHES 


HE addresses of three branch offices of the 

Lyon Furniture Mercantile Agency, have 
been changed as follows: The Philadelphia office 
is now located at 1015 Chestnut Street; the Cin- 
cinnati office 431 Main Street, and the Chicago 
office 137 South La Salle Street. 





ENGLISH PRINT WORKS APPOINT AN 
AMERICAN AGENT 


HE Pale Meadow Print Works of Bridgnorth, 

England, one of the oldest print houses in 
England, and who heretofore have sold direct to 
only a few concerns in the United States, an- 
nounce the appointment of the Newman Levor 
Corp. as sole agents for the United States and 
Canada. “Bridgnorth Prints” include a complete 
range of hand blocked prints on linen, silk, 
velvet and cotton. The entire line is now on dis- 
play in the showrooms of the Newman Levor 
Corp., New York, where a complete stock is 
constantly on hand for immediate delivery. 


A portion of the showroom in the quarters of the Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc. 











HOW ARTIFICIAL 


ROM the commercial standpoint artificial 

silks only date from the last twenty-five 
years. There are, at the present time, tour dis- 
tinct types of artificial silk; that is, distinct in 
that they are manufactured by different meth- 
ods. In the order of their introduction on the 
market they are 


1. Chardonnet or Nitro-Silk, 
also called Tubize, 


2. Cuprammonium, 
3. Viscose, and 
4. Acetate Silk. 


Chardonnet silk is manufactured from cot- 
ton, usually cotton linters. This is converted 
into a nitro-cellulose, and the resulting solution 
later forms the spinning liquid which is forced 
through fine openings in glass tubes and emerges 
in filaments. A number of these are caught up 
to form a thread. For the size of one hundred 
and fifty denier eighteen filaments are wound 
onto a running bobbin. A thread thus formed 
consists of regenerated cellulose or cotton but in 
a different physical form. This point is import- 
ant when the dyeing of artificial silks are under- 
taken, according to P. E. King in an address on 
progress in artificial silk manufacture given at 
the annual conference of the Textile Institute, 
Manchester, England. He also presented the 
processes in the manufacture of the different 
artificial silks diagrammatically. 


DIAGRAM I—CHARDONNET SILK 
PuriFIED Cotton 


Sulphuric and Nitric Acids 


Nitro-CELLULOSE 
Dissolved in Alcohol and Ether 


SPINNING SOLUTION 


Filaments Coagulated 


NITRATED THREAD 


Removal of Nitro Groups 


UNBLEACHED THREAD 


ii ag 


CoM MERCIAL THREAD 
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SILKS ARE MADE 


Cuprammonium silk, also termed Cuprate 
or Pauiy, was produced in the first place by Ger- 
mans at Elberfeld. Cotton has been, and still is, 
the chief raw material for this silk, though wood 
pulp can also be employed. The cotton is stirred 
up with a solution of copper in ammonia until 
solution is complete. The resulting Viscose solu- 
tion ultimately forms a spinning fluid which 
passes through glass jets into a coagulating or 
setting bath. The fine filaments are drawn off 
under tension and caught up to form threads 
which are wound onto bobbins. Further purifi- 
cation removes the copper and in bleaching the 
commercial thread results. This variety of silk 
is also being. produced in fine filament form, 
which is as fine, or even finer than real silk. It 
is now marketed as “Eagle” and “Bemberg’ silk. 
It is generally less lustrous than the coarser qual- 
ities of artificial silk, but otherwise its appear- 
ance and handle resembles the real article. 


DIAGRAM II—CUPRAMMONIUM SILK 


(Also called Glanzstoff or Pauly) 
PurIFIED Cotton or Woop Pup 


Dissolved in Ammoniacal Copper Solution 
SPINNING SOLUTION 


Coagulated by Caustic Soda or Acid 
(Copper and Ammonia recovered) 


FILAMENTS OF SILK 
Bleaching 


CoMMERCIAL THREAD 

Viscose silk of two denier per filament is 
mercerized action which after several operations 
results in the production of “cellulose xanthate,” 
which, after further treatment and proper ageing, 
forms the spinning solution. The solution is 
forced through perforated jets of platinum or 
some other metal, and after leaving the coagulat- 
ing baths, the tubes pass over rollers through 
several additional processes, when the crude Vis- 
cose silk is obtained by further purification. Then 
with the removal of sulphur, washing and bleach- 


ing, the Viscose of commerce is: the resulting 
thread. 
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DIAGRAM III—VISCOSE SILK 
BLEACHED Woop PuLP 
Caustic Soda 


ALKALI CELLULOSE 
Carbon Bisulphide 


SPINNING SOLUTION 

Crupe Viscose SILK 

Removal of Sulphur 
Bleaching 


COMMERCIAL THREAD 

Viscose silk of two denier per filament is 
now being produced by the Bronnert system. 

Acetate silk, now termed “Celanese,” is the 
most recent of artificial silk and after many vi- 
cissitudes, is making headway. Acetate silk 
differs from the other three varieties in this im- 
portant respect, the silk as marketed is not re- 
generated cellulose or the original raw material 
in another physical form, but cotton or cellulose 
containing the acetic acid groups in combination 
with it, or to put it in another way, is the same 
chemically as that dissolved in the solvent for 
spinning. Cotton is usually the raw material 
used. 


DIAGRAM IV—ACETATE SILK 
Cotton or Woop Pup PuRIFIED 


| 
Acetic Anhydride, etc. 
Dissolved in Acetone 
SPINNING SOLUTION 


COMMERCIAL THREAD 
Bleached if necessary. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARTIFICIAL SILKS 


All varieties of artificial silk are more lus- 
trous than real silk, viscose being particularly so, 
and celanese being of a more subdued luster. 
Celanese is a non-conductor of electricity and 
also of heat; it feels warmer than the other vari- 
eties. In handle, comparing counts of equal 
denier per filament, celanese is somewhat softer. 
There is a great difference between the three 
hydrated silks, chardonnet, viscose and cupram- 
monium on the one hand, and acetate silk on the 
other, when submitted to the action of water, 
chemical agents and dyestuffs. The first three 
are easily wetted with water, but the latter not 
so readily. Boiling water has little effect on 
nitro-cuprammonium or viscose silks, but the 
greater part of the luster of acetate silk is lost; 
this silk also shrinks and becomes soft and wooly 


in character. This behavior also occurs, to an 


extent depending on the time treated, at tempera- 
tures below 100°C., but it is stated that the later 
manufactured celanese will stand 85-90°C. with- 
out injury. Treatment with boiling 1 per cent. 
caustic-soda shows great differences between the 
various types. Chardonnet, cuprammonium and 
viscose are not greatly affected, viscose stands a 
kier treatment with 2°Tw., caustic-soda. Acetate 
silk is saponified, shrinks and loses luster and 
weight. 

The dyeing of artificial silk is at the present 
time the subject of much research, especially the 
dyeing of acetate and celanese silk. The three 
hydrated silks dye on the whole like mercerized 
cotton—that is, they can be dyed directly with 
the direct cotton colors, vat and sulphur colors. 
Chardonnet, moreover, owing to residual traces 
of sulphur or sulphur compounds, will dye direct- 
ly with basic colors, without preliminary mor- 
danting, and viscose silk also, to some extent, 
exhibits this property. Celanese silk, however, 
owing to its still containing the acetic groups, 
will not dye directly with direct cotton, sulphur 
and vat colors. 

The dyeing of artificial silk alone either in 
the hank form or as knitted material is a much 
simpler operation than dyeing artificial silk when 
it is woven or otherwise mixed with other fibers. 
The three regenerated celluloses—viscose, cupta 
ammonium, and nitro silks—have presented no 
insuperable difficulties in piece dyeing when 
woven with other fibers, as their dyeing affinities 
are comparable to those of mercerized cotton, 
but the combination of celanese silk with these 
fibers presents certain difficulties. However, 
from the exhibits it will be seen that celanese and 
wool has not been worked out yet, but as wool 
to be well dyed requires a boiling bath, far 
greater difficulties have here to be overcome. 





FURNITURE FRAME FIRM REMOVES 
OHN Mazza, INC. now occupies the entire 
four-story-and-basement building at 410-412 

East 77th Street. 

This move affords the firm more than ten 
times the space available in their former quarters. 
All of the latest equipment has been installed. As 
this concern carries over a thousand chair and 
sofa frames in stock at all times, they can guar- 
antee immediate delivery on staple patterns, and 
two weeks delivery on special order work. A 
feature of their business is the making of repro- 
ductions of imported, carved and period frames. 
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WITH THE BUYSES AND SELLERS 


ERRICK—Roy T. Herrick, for the last four 

years head of the upholstery department of 

the Kohn-Furchgott Co., Jacksonville, Fla., is, 

we understand, to leave this firm May 1. His 
future plans are not announced. 

GaHr—F. W. Gahr, who was upholstery 
and Oriental rug buyer for the Castner Knott 
Dry Goods Co., Nashville, Tenn., for a number 
of years, has resigned to take charge of the up- 
holstery department of M. Rich & Bro., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Haser — Joseph Haber, president of the 
American Textile Embossing Corp., together 
with Mrs. Haber, sailed on the S. S. Leviathan 
on April 12 for a three months’ trip through 
Europe. Mr. Haber will visit the principal Eu- 
ropean markets and intends to bring back with 
him several new ideas in the embossing of pile 
fabrics for furniture coverings. 

Huson—Robert O. Huson is now selling the 
line of lace curtains, etc., manufactured by W. C. 
Ellis, North Adams, Mass. Mr. Huson’s New 
York headquarters will remain at 3 West 29th 
Street. 

Grecory—Harry K. Gregory, upholstery 
buyer for Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, sailed re- 
cently for a six weeks’ trip to London, Paris, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

NIELAND-WHuITE—Henry G. Nieland, up- 
holstery buyer for the Gilchrist Co., Boston, and 
John L. White, of the White Curtain Co., of the 
same city, recently sailed for New Orleans. 

MacNicuHot—E. M. MacNichol has been 
appointed drapery buyer for the King-McLeod 
Co., of Newport, R. I. He was formerly with 
the Powers Furniture Co., of Lynn, Mass. 

Bates—Richard H. Bates will represent the 
line of the Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., for the 
territory comprising New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England beginning April 1. Mr. Bates 
has been connected with the Robert Lewis Co. for 


some time and during recent months has made 
his headquarters at the New York office and re- 
linquishes this connection, very much to the regret 
of this firm. 

Lee—Raymond H. Lee has been appointed 
vice president of the W. J. Pingston Co., Inc. 
Mr. Lee was formerly the New England repre- 
sentative for P. K. Wilson & Sons and has suc- 
cessfully represented the W. J. Pingston Co, 
Inc. for the past two years. 

THomas—Harding P. Thomas, managing di- 
rector of the Morris Bernhard Co., Canada Ltd., 
at 24 Wellington Street, West, Toronto, sailed on 
the Franconia, Saturday, March 29. He will 
spend some weeks at their Paris office, in quest of 
novelties in drapery and lamp shade trimmings 
for the coming Fall season. 

Meyver—John C. Meyer, president of the 
John C. Meyer Thread Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Meyer and their son, are motoring through the 
South. Combining business with pleasure, Mr. 
Meyer is establishing agents in the larger cities 
for his various lines of threads. 

McConatuy—J. N. McConathy is now cov- 
ering the far West exclusively for S. W. Heim & 
Co. Mr. McConathy, making his headquarters 
in Los Angeles, will travel as far East as Denver. 

Smitu—R. L. Smith, who has been covering 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont for F. A. 
Foster & Co., Inc., has been transferred to the 
New York office, and will cover part of New 
York State. 

BrAVERMAN—Charles Braverman, formerly 
of Braverman & Weiss, has established a sales 
office at 49 West 23d Street, New York. Among 
the lines he is handling are those of the Excello 
Mig. Co., Media Mills and Thomas J. Bibby. 

RicHeEL—George E. Richel, for many years 
head of the upholstery department of Warner 
Bros., Erie, Pa. with his associate in the depart- 
ment, W. Friedman, is engaging in business 
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under the name of Richel & Friedman, Inc. The 
firm will open an up-to-date store on the opposite 
side of the street from the Warner Bros. store, 
and expect to be ready for business by the middle 
of April, following the liquidation of the Warner 
Bros. business. 

Warp—Sam Ward, one of the most popular 
wholesale buyers in the Metropolitan district, for 
many years in charge of the upholstery, furniture, 
floor-covering and drapery interests of the Syn- 
dicate Trading Co., resigned recently and joined 
the organization of the Primrose Draperies, Inc. 
Mr. Ward will take charge of the general man- 
agement of the business and George McLaughlin, 
who has hitherto looked after that end of the 
business, will resume his regular traveling activi- 
ties. 

ACKERMAN-JOHNSON—F. R. Ackerman and 
Joseph Johnson, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
are now representing the Wompinuit Co., Inc., 
throughout the South. 


Kre_ty—Alicia and Katherine Kelly, design- 


ers and decorators of furniture, will move their 
studio to Murray Hill, New Jersey, October 1. 

Mititincton—F. L. Millington, upholstery 
buyer for the Boston Store, Chicago, sailed for 
Europe last month, in the interest of his depart- 
ment. 

_HasersoscH—Joseph A. Haberbosch, up- 
holstery buyer for Hamburger’s, Los Angeles, 
returned recently from a European trip. 

McKenzig, ELtiott—H. R. McKenzie and 
James Elliott of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp. are 
now in Europe and will return about May 1. 

Paceo—The many friends of Miss Pageo, 
assistant to James C. Riley of the upholstery de- 
partment of R. H. Macy Co., will be glad to 
learn that she is regaining her accustomed health 
and strength, and enjoying a vacation which will 
cover a number of months before she returns to 
the department. 

KENNEY—Thomas E. Kenney, upholstery 
buyer for the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
cently sailed for Europe in the interest of his 
department. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, upholstery buyer for 
B. Altman & Co., will sail for Europe April 19th 
on his regular purchasing trip. 

BoMANN-OLIVER—Geo. A. Bomann and 
Jasper Oliver of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., have 
just returned from a short European trip. 

Noet—Thomas E. Noel, formerly with Mar- 
shall Field & Co., wholesale, has joined the selling 
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force of Royle & Pilkington Co. Mr. Noel is 
covering the Pacific Coast territory, and will open 
a permanent office shortly in San Francisco. 

Grocan—W. J. Grogan, of the Elms & Sel- 
lon force, has been abroad since the first of the 
month to gather ideas in connection with the 
styling of the firm’s lines. He will be back about 
May 15th. 

GoopMAN—Samuel Goodman, of Goodman 
Brothers, New York, sailed for Europe on April 
5th to visit the principal manufacturing centers. 
He will return about May 15th. 

JouHnstone—William J. Johnstone has been 
appointed drapery buyer for the Shepard Stores, 
Boston. He was formerly connected with the 
Moses Company, Washington, D. C. 





QUAKER LACE CO. STATES “RETURN” 
POLICY 
A’ ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
Quaker Lace Co., under date of March 31, 
which contains the following statement: 

“The indiscriminate return of perfect mer- 
chandise and other unethical practices of an in- 
creasing number of stores who have taken advan- 
tage of the liberal policy of the Quaker Lace 
Company, has compelled us to take the stand that 
we will not accept the return of any merchandise 
shipped according to orders placed with our sales- 
men. 


OBITUARY 





Mrs. HoMER GoRDON OLIVER 


bp friends of Homer Gordon Oliver, United 
States representative for Staunton’s, Ltd.. 
well known in the wall paper trade, will sympa- 
thize with him in the loss of his wife, Myrtle 
Swan Oliver, who died in Canton, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 18. 


James M. SINNOTT 
O* Marcu 16TH James M. Sinnott, long asso- 
| ciated with the wall paper business, died at 
his home in Brooklyn from an attack of Bright’s 
disease. Mr. Sinnott was at one time connected 


with the Tarrytown Wall Paper Co.; later he 
joined the sales force of the Emden Co., and still 
later he was on the selling staff of the York Card 
and Paper Co. At the time of his death he held 
the position of manager of the Peter H. Reilly & 
Bro. Co. He is survived by a widow, three sons 
and a daughter. 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 

(Continued from page 84) 
nearly always gloriously colored but rendered 
offensive by the introduction of incongruous Chi- 
nese and other Tartar emblems as also by the 
overcrowding of decorative diapers and scrolls 
and the feeble, helpless drawing of the whole 
design.” 

During the Seventeenth Century the Eng- 
lish East India Co. imported modern Persian car- 
pets of Italianesque and Abbasi type, giving them 
a status equal with the carpets of Turkey. 

The manufacture of tapestries in England 
was first systematically undertaken by James I, at 
Mortlake in Surrey under the superintendence of 
Sir Francis Crane, and notable examples of his 
work are to be found on the Continent as well as 
in the various Royal Palaces, his celebrated re- 
productions of the Cartoons of Raphael being still 
preserved at Hampton Court. The Civil Wars 
of the period, so disastrous to both art and manu- 
facture, over England and Scotland, resulted in 
the wrecking of the factory at Mortlake, and 
although restored by Charles II, it never recov- 
ered and at the death of Sir Francis Crane was 
closed never to be reopened. Therefore, the defi- 
nite establishment of the modern manufacture of 
tapestries and carpets in Great Britain must be 
dated from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685, when a number of French Protestants, 
dyers and weavers, took refuge in England, and 
becoming naturalized, produced their arts in vari- 
ous parts of the country. In 1750 the Society of 
Arts awarded to Moore a premium for imitations 
of Turkey carpets, produced in his factory in 
Paddington, under the direction of Parisot, a de- 
scendant of a French refugee. This particular 
manufacture was afterwards established at Ax- 
minster in Devonshire, at Wilton in Wiltshire, at 
Holyrood near Edinburgh, and afterwards at 
Glasgow and Kilmarnock in the West of Scot- 
land. Little by little, however, the strictly Ori- 
ental motifs, the tree of life, the tropical palm, 
the pomegranate and the lotus, which at first 
were employed as designs for the English prod- 
uct, were displaced by native motifs. Thus in 
carpets as in printed fabrics we find representa- 
tions of native design elements of which there is 
abundance—the pine, oak, mountain ash, daisy, 
buttercup, bluebell, fritillary, violet, eglantine, 
honeysuckle, columbine, chrysanthemum, camo- 
mile, poppy, corn flower, and the national em- 
blems, the rose, shamrock and leek. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE STUDY OF DEC- 
ORATION 


(Continued from page 97) 


to their employment in interior decoration. Their. 
value and limitations for certain uses. The study 
of sources of supply. 


FLOOR COVERINGS: 


History of the development of the manufacture 
of carpets and rugs. 

Analysis of styles, of characteristic types. 

How produced. 

Use and application to the modern home. 

The study of current market values. 


WALL COVERINGS: 


History as related to present styles. 
Method of treating walls—paint, paper, fabric. 


DRAPERIES: 


The theory of draperies, their use and abuse. 
The importance of draperies in an interior scheme. 
Color relationship to contiguous furnishings. 


LIGHTING. 


The purpose of artificial illumination. 

Its importance with regard to the character of an 
interior scheme, and its effect on color. 

Its relation to the character of an interior. 

A study of present day inventions and equipment. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 


Estimating. 

Cost accounting. 

Bookkeeping practice. 

Office and workroom stationery. 
Work tickets and supplies. 


SALESMANSHIP: 


The theory and practice of selling. 
Finding prospects, 

Handling difficult customers. 

Selling goods so that they stay “sold.” 
Adjusting complaints. 


PRACTICAL WORKROOM OPERATION : 

How furniture is finished. How upholstered. 

The planning and cutting of draperies. 

Making over customers’ goods. 

Matching colors. 

The use of trimmings, galloons, etc. 

With a knowledge accrued from a careful 
study of these subjects, there should be little in 
the way of a decorative problem for which the 
decorator would not have a ready solution. 

We would not, however, give the impression 
that this knowledge can be easily or quickly ac- 
quired. A painstaking study of this amount of 
material could not be covered in less than four 
years, and it takes practically a life time to be- 
come thoroughly versed in all of the details. 

There are scores of people who, with a little 
native talent and a superficial study of the sub- 
ject, are operating as interior decorators. But the 
most skilful and conscientious interior decorators 
have taken the major part of a life-time to reach 
their present conditions of practical skill. 
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WANTED—YOUNG MAN to represent New York 
drapery house, to travel Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Must have had experience in drapery line. Reply giving 
full particulars. Exceptional opportunity for ambitious 
young man. Address “Minnesota,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Four John Best rug racks for $2.50 per 
arm. 1—6x9—60 arms; 1—8-3 x 10-6—60 arms; 2— 
9x 12—60 arms. Address A. J. Griswold, care Hardy 
Furniture Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
FURNITURE DESIGNER wanted to make details for 
very high-grade special furniture. Give full particu- 
lars, salary and experience. Address “South,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
OPPORTUNITY for a thorough upholsterer and 
drapery mechanic to work with a high class New Jer- 
sey establishment on percentage basis. Address “New 
Jersey,” care The Upholsterer. . 
WANTED—A traveling salesman acquainted with the 
lace curtain and upholstery fabric buyers, throughout 
the southern territory. Established line now open for 
representation by first-class man. Give full particulars. 
Address “First Class,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN—Age 35, Scotch-Irish, married, fifteen 
years’ experience drapery and floor coverings, limited 
experience in furniture, have done it all from stock boy 
to assistant buyer and manager, desires position as 
buyer or contract section with firm that will appreciate 
results; Al reference. Address “S.S.,” care Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—COMMISSION BASIS, by 
one of Philadelphia's largest mills, to cover the de- 
partment and drapery stores in the following territory: 
New England and New York States, Chicago and North 
West; also for the South, with line of tapestry piece 
goods, damasks, velours, and crinkle bed spreads. Men 
must be familiar with the buyers and know the line. 
Address “Crinkle,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED—One who is well acquainted 
with the drapery trade in Boston and New England, 
to carry a strong line of sunfast drapery silks as a side 
line. Goods priced for largest trade and volume busi- 
ness. Address “Strong Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


BUYER OF DRAPERIES, furniture, and rugs is 

open for a position, Thoroughly experienced and 
capable of handling sales force, workroom help, and 
contract work. Eighteen years’ experience as decora- 
tor and buyer; employed now with a department store. 
Address “Capable,” care The Upholsterer. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MAN open for 
connection with a first class house as drapery fore- 
man, cutter, or estimator. Thoroughly competent to 
direct all classes of drapery work. Best of reference. 
Address “Drapery Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 


WALL PAPER SALESMAN, for New England; 
young man preferred; one who has handled the bet- 
ter grades; eventually to work into a road position; 
factory line. Address, stating full particulars, “D. G.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR (Woman) for one of the 
largest corporations in United States will be open for 
a position in short time. Prefers to remain in New 
York City, but will consider an out-of-town proposition. 
Address “E. M. B.,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN desires position as manager and buyer 
in decorating, floor covering, or drapery departments. 
Thoroughly experienced in directing of sales and detail 
work; has initiative and ability to produce results; 
prefer South or West. Address “Initiative,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


FOR RENT—To good, live tenant, rug and drapery 
department in new department store, Superior, Wis- 
consin, If interested address “For Rent,’ care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—South, Middle West and Pa- 
cific Coast, to carry a small side line of drapery trim- 
mings; commission basis. Address “S. W. P.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED~SALESMAN AS PARTNER for an es- 
tablished retail business selling better grade fabrics 
in Eastern Connecticut. Someone who can suggest the 
proper draperies for nice homes; estimate cost, etc., 
who is willing to work hard, and who can invest some 
money. Address “Connecticut,” care The Upholsterer. 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY for live curtain sales- 
man with acquaintance in Middle West territory. Not 
a side line. Give record and reference. Address “Es- 
tablished,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—To carry side line of im- 
ported table linen sets for out-of-town trade. Com- 
mission basis. Address Husney & Co., 74 Allen Street, 
New York City. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY 
TRIMMING SALESMAN to cover Middle West, 
representing large manufacturer. State qualifications 
in reply. Address “L. T. T.,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER for drapery and floor cov- 
ering department. Must have experience in managing 
work room and promoting sales in department. Good 
live town; progressive store; wonderful opportunity for 
a competent man. Good salary and bonus. Pfeifer 
Brothers, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
WANTED—HIGH GRADE FURNITURE SALES- 
MAN to take charge of newly opened retail furniture 
store in rapidly growing city within twenty-five miles 
of New York. Splendid opportunity for right man. 
State age, experiences, and references. Address “Retail 
Furniture Store,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A HIGH-CLASS DRAPERY SALES- 
MAN who has a following among the large trade in 
the metropolitan district, to carry a strong and varied 
line of sunfast drapery silks on a commission basis. 
Address “Varied,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAVELING POSITION by young man, thoroughly 
acquainted in South and West; several years’ experi- 
ence as decorating salesman, last four years buyer of 
drapery and floor coverings; capable of producing 
results. Commission basis preferred. Address “South 
and West,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN POSITION ; understand all 
interior decorations, estimating, designing; Al sales- 
man; prefer Coast. Address “Reliable,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
RESIDENT SALESMAN wanted to handle a popular 
line of ruffle curtains on commission as side line. 
Same are manufactured in the Middle West. To be 
handled from the following cities and surrounding ter- 


ritory: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Houston, Denver. Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Minneapolis. This is a well known line and will only 


he given to men with following among the drapery 
buyers. Give full particulars in first letter. Address 
“Ruffle Curtains,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED-—Now selling to upholstery 
and willow furniture buyers in department stores; to 
carry fancy pillows and willow furniture cushions on 
liberal commission in New England and Middle West. 
Give full details first letter. Address “Manufacturer,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WIDOW who does not need financial returns and does 
not care to shoulder unnecessary responsibility, wishes 
to sell controlling interest in one of the most successful 
art and gift shops in Middle West. Forty years suc- 
cessful business in thrivine city of 100,000 population. 
Address “Wichita,” care The Upholsterer. 
COVERINGS AND TRIMMINGS line wanted to sell 
to midwest trade by gentile salesman; eight years in 
present place. Commission basis. Address “Results,” 


care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED for Middle West—Man with TABLE OF CONTENTS i, 


clientele among lamp trade, to carry side line of bet- 
ter parchment shades and wrought iron lamps. State 
particulars. Address “Parchment,” care The Uphols- FAct AND CoMMENT: 














terer. Why Not Decorate the Kitchen?, 77; “Adap- | 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN who has been travel- tability” an Important Term, 77; Professor ah 
ing larger cities in Middle West for one of the Richards to Present New Art Survey, 78; i 
largest manufacturers of drapery fabrics, wants to Sales Plan of Doubtful Value, 78. 4 
make connection. Has wide acquaintance with buyers, [he Buyer and His Problems.................. 79 i. 
and can produce results. Address “Wide Acquaintance,” PAGES In Brown Duotone: q 
care The Upholsterer. A Boudoir Corner Made Cheerful by the Use 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED to cover of Wall-paper, 81; Colonial Interior Faith- 
the Southern States, with a line of silk tapestry fully Reproduced, 82; A Bedroom Treatment 
scarfs, table covers, draperies, portieres, and light Characterized by Quiet and Restraint, 91; 
weight drapery materials, to be carried as a side line. Living Room Corner Expressing the Comfort 
Derk Mfg. Co., Unity and Leiper Streets, Philadelphia. and Home-Like Atmosphere of the Colonial 
WANTED—COMPETENT DRAFTSMAN for high Period, 92; A Highly Decorative Fabric Used 
class decorating establishment. Must have ability to to Give Color and Life in a-Room with Plain 
make pencil sketches of furniture and full sized details Walls and Dark Furniture, 101; Modern 
of same. Not necessary to be able to make colored Georgian Interior, 102; Series of Modern 
perspectives. Reply stating salary expected, experience, Bed-spreads No. 11, 111; A Simple and Dig- 
etc. Address “Draftsman,” care The Upholsterer. h nified Bedroom Treatment, 112. 
WANTED—TAPESTRY, damask and velour mill The am en Pinar Goveritgesé. iii bck bsicecik 83 
agency; metropolitan territory, by representative well jy ene maps oe 1 87 
acquainted with upholstery and decorative trades. Ad- a arming Pennsylvania Home.......... iy taht 89 
dress “Velours,” care The Upholsterer. e Problem of the Lace Treatment of Windows 93 
: Furniture and Furniture Woods................. 95 
A Program for the Study of Decoration........ 97 
Patterns for Drapery Sketches.................. 98 


UNUSUAL FURNITURE OR RUG The Worksroom and the Devoraion 2220000007 113 
OPPORTUNITY IN ATLANTA Wik te De ae en 


THE NEW YORK OF THE SOUTH 








20,000 sq. 
feet oteid UNUSUAL 

ing entire 

third floor of 4 EMBROIDERIES AND BROCADES 


Grant Build- 4 
ing, formerly 
occupied as 


Turkish and Pefsian 


OF AUTHENTICATED HISTORICAL ORIGIN 





the furniture 1 | 
and rug dept. re i 
of the Rich Various sized pieces. Original value of Hi) 
Departm ent total collection about $20,000 | 


Store, for 
Rent on a 
percentage | 
of gross sales te 
basis to a re- 
putable, pop- 
ular priced 
Fumiture or 
Rug House. ““— 





B. L., Room 905 


For full particulars and photos, write | | 
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342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY | 




















aid Wanted! 


| 

| : 
Applicants should be able to finance an annual Live Wire Manager and Buyer for i 
volume of at least $250,000 in a manner in new Basement Department. 


keeping with the rest of the store. : , 
nape wa dB b ed b To take charge of the following de- i 
ain Floor an asement to be occupl y partments: | 


the W. T. Grant Co., one of America’s finest 





28-30 West 23d St t 
New York City, N. Y. “New Department” care, The Upholsterer 


25c, 50c and $1. Department Stores, operating Draperies if 
stores from Maine to Texas. Upholstery | 
Communicate at once with: Floor Coverings || 
F. A. POWDRELL Send full details as to salary, experi- |) 

care W. T. Grant ence, etc., in first letter. i 
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